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% BUSINESS EXTENSION DEPARTMENT~ 


MORAN PLAN OPERATED NINE MONTHS ENDING JULY LAST NINETEEN THOUSAND 
ACCOUNTS AVERAGING SEVENTY DOLLARS AT CLOSE OF CAMPAIGN COST UNDETERMINED 
BUT ESTIMATE ABOUT TWO DOLLARS EACH PLAN SATISFACTORY HERE LETTER 


FOLLOWS~ 


‘What one bank said to another’ 


Again we bring testimony bearing directly upon the outstanding success of the 
Moran Customers Plan of Building Savings Accounts. Such evidence is indica- 


tive of its ability to successfully serve you. @ Without adding to your present 


staff, without adopting a complicated, cumbersome, time-absorbing scheme, 
you can secure the full benefits of the Moran Plan at a cost considerably less per account than 


what banks are ordinarily willing to pay for desirable business. May we send you the details? 


B.T. MORAN 


INC. 
A Comprehensive Service to Banks 


WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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THE DETROIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


and 


First NATIONAL COMPANY OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 


announce the formation of 


FIRST DETROIT COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


EFrrectivE Marcu 12, 1930 


Tue new company assumes the active operation of the Bond Department 
of Detroit and Security Trust Company, its affiliate, The Detroit Company, 
Incorporated, and First National Company of Detroit, Incorporated, and 
will be the investment unit of Detroit Bankers Company. The former invest- 


ment companies retain their identity as holding companies only. 


Detroit Bankers Company, with aggregate resources 


of over seven hundred million dollars, is composed of: 


PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DETROIT DETROIT AND SECURITY TRUST CO. 
BANK OF MICHIGAN PENINSULAR STATE BANK 


FIRST DETROIT COMPANY, Incorporated, will do a general investment 
banking business, dealing in Municipal and Corporation Bonds and Invest- 
ment Stocks. It will be represented in all units of its affiliated institutions, 


with main offices at 735 Griswold Street, Detroit, and offices in New York, 


Chicago, Boston, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


}irst JETROIT (COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


735 Griswold Street - Detroit 


INVESTMENT UNIT DETROIT BANKERS COMPANY 
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STANDARD SERVICES 


REMOVE THE DOUBT 


Practical Program 


You Could Profitably Pursue for 
Increasing YOUR 
Bank’s Bond Profits 


Gee weeks ago, the Savings Bank Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association released the results of an extensive 
study they had recently concluded relating to the average bank’s 
investment account. Emanating from such an able and unbiased 
source, this report is worthy of any banker’s thought and attention. 


Incidentally, this article contains some very 
definite, concrete suggestions for a practical 
plan of safeguarding and more profitably con- 
ducting an investment account. From this 
tangible viewpoint, too,—perhaps—it merits 
your careful consideration. 


Because we heartily believe such a clear-cut 
presentation of modern banking plans and 
problems plus the constructive recommenda- 
tions offered in it, make this survey of un- 
usual interest to the banking fraternity right 
now, we have secured permission from the 
American Bankers Association to reprint the 
report in full. We will gladly mail a copy of 


it to any executive with our compliments. 


Furthermore, purely by coincidence, it so 
happens that one of the “Standard Services” 
will equip any institution to easily ... quickly 
... profitably put into actual operation the 
program of investment procedure suggested 
—as a result of their study—by the American 
Bankers Association. We will also be glad, 
therefore, to tell any banker who is interested 
in increasing his investment profits about this 
“piece of machinery” which will aid him in 
carrying out the plan in his own organization 
—without cost or obligation. 


The handy coupon below will bring you an 
exact reprint of “Safety and Profit in the 
Bank’s Investment Account.” Mail it today. 


Use the handy coupon, please. No obligation, of course! 


STANDARD 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


2 STANDARD STATISTICS CO., Inc. CH-23 
200 Varick Street, New York 
ST ATISTICS CO. Inc. 1 Gentlemen: Kindly send me, without cost or 
9 | obligation, a copy of the article “Safety and Profit” 
The Largest Statistical | released by the American Bankers Association. 
200 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK isan 
City and 
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For protection against the 
marauder and pilferer 
banks build steel vaults. 
For the same reason men carefully carry not cash 
but a book of checks in the buttoned pocket. 
Checks are as proof against forgery and alteration 
as human ingenuity can devise, yet the annual 
losses steadily grow. 

Surety companies class check frauds as the 
fastest growing crime in the country. Losses are 
estimated at $220,000,000 every year, an increase 
of about 20% annually. 

This chronic condition has resulted in con- 
certed action among hotels to do away with cash- 
ing personal checks for guests. Hotels display 
 - recommending guests to carry Travelers 
Cheques as a means of lessening the embar- 
rassment which comes to those who try to cash 
ordinary checks where they are not known. 


the common cause 
Money Protection 


Conscious of the necessity for eternal vigilance 
in protecting its clients’ funds, the American Ex- 
ress operates a secret service organization. Side 
y side with the law it has caused the arrest and 
Paar yao of many hundreds of persons for 
the theft and fraudulent negotiation of negotiable 
paper. 

The American Express also maintains the Help- 
ful Hand of Service by a world-wide chain of 
offices to give personal assistance to travelers 
who carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 

When your clients contemplate business or 
pleasure trips they will be glad to know of the 
valuable, iron-clad protection that is automatic: 
ally theirs when they change their money into 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 


| he new, dollar sBe 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Travelers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel reservations, itineraries, cruises and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the world by the American Express Travel Department. 
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LETTERS 


See Page 18 


Sirs: 

I have written the enclosed article, “‘Pro 
and Con of the Chain Stores,” which con- 
tains some observations of the Chain 
Store-Bankers meeting held in Chicago for 
the purpose of encouraging a better under- 
standing between these two types of in- 
stitutions. 

To me the comments of the chain store 
operators were extremely interesting and 
pointed out many defects in the bankers’ 
viewpoint and the bankers’ methods. If 
nothing else, it demonstrated the need of 
education on the part of the bankers. Some- 
times it is good for the soul to receive con- 
structive criticism from the other fellow. 

May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on your production of a 
most interesting magazine in the person of 
The Burroughs Clearing House. I have 
received many valuable pointers therefrom 
and believe you are circulating much useful 
information among your readers. 

Crark G. MITCHELL 
Vice-president 
Denver National Bank, Denver 


“Believe It or Not—”’ 


The art of calligraphy has not 
entirely succumbed to the machine-age 
speed and mechanization. The above 
evidence comes from the Consolidated 
National Bank, of Tucson, Arizona, 
introducing — appropriately —a beauti- 
fully executed booklet “Station C. 
N. B., Tucson, Arizona, Speaking,” 
an all-photographic description of the 
new building of this “largest and oldest 
financial institution in the Southwest.” 


Little Stories From Real Life 
Sirs: 

A few days ago, we had the pleasure of 
explaining and working out a trust plan for 
one of our clients, whereby we assured him 


the real accomplishment of the purpose for . 


which life insurance was purchased— 
permanent protection for his family. As 
e was leaving our office, he asked. ‘‘Why 
are the possibilities of protecting life in- 
surance in this way not more generally 
his thought impressed us with the idea 
at a brief recital of this man’s own quite 
typical family and financial set-up, would, 
no doubt, be interesting and perhaps help- 
ful to others. 
It is, therefore, submitted in the attached 
leaflet (“‘How Life Insurance Is Made to 
Insure”) for your few minutes of reading. 


HerBert SHRYER 
B@itte 


and revenue 


tendencies 


the morale 


Idea” 


N. V. FARRELL 
Eastern Representative 


We hope it holds an idea for you, also. 
FREDERICK R. BEHRENDS 

Vice-president and Trust Officer 

California Trust Company, Los Angeles 


See Page 11 
Sirs: 

We are very much interested in the idea 
brought out by the story, ““The New Profit 
Twins,” by Howard Haines. This article 
appears on Page 28 of the January issue of 

he Burroughs Clearing House. 

Will you kindly advise us where we can 
et further information on small loan 
epartments for banks, such as forms, 

literature, rules and regulations? 

We will appreciate this courtesy and can 
add that the above article is only one of 
many timely and helpful stories to be found 


in your magazine. 
R. L. McKim, Auditor 
First National Bank, Parkersburg, W. Va. 
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STUART H. HAMILTON 
Mid-Western Representatieo 
Adams-Franklin Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 


Thanks to the A. B. A.—and 
Arthur McCarty 


Sirs: 


Am writing to ask if it would be possible 
for you to secure for me a ~~" of an article 
entitled ‘“‘How Much Does Service Cost?” 
which was written by Arthur F. McCarty 
and was in September, 1928, edition of 
your magazine. 

The American Bankers Association 
loaned me a copy of this article and I 
would like very much to have a copy of my 
own. 

Anything you can do for me to help me 
secure this article will be very much 
appreciated. 


E. W. 
Assistant Vice-president 


First National Bank and Trust Company. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
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IT’S THE TAILOR’S GOOSE 
THAT LAYS THE GOLDEN EGGS 


IN CLEVELAND .. 


| 


Elias Howe had produced his sewing ma- 
chine, clothing was made by the factory 
system in Cleveland. For it is recorded that 
in 1845 an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of ready-to-wear garments was opened 
here. It was a small shop and obscure, and 
it is probable that it was frowned upon by 
the gentlemen of fashion, who would have 
been little likely to see in such a begin- 
ning the genesis of a great industry. 

And truly the manufacture of ready-to-wear clothing was destined to grow in this 
city where it had so early a beginning, and to assume — as it does today — a place 
of primary importance in the community’s commercial ledger. 

For to arrive at Cleveland’s total income from this fruitful source you must now 
add together $26,000,000 , $28,000,000 and $10,500,000; for these are the respective 
receipts from an average year’s production of men’s clothes, women’s clothes and 
knitted goods. $64,500,000! — but one other city can show an entry like it. 

The clothing industry in Cleveland grew as the city grew and advanced with the per- 
fection of mass production. So too, this bank has matched its city’s and itsera’s growth, 
until now when Cleveland has come to be America’s Industrial Capital, Central 
United National Bank writes below its name — the largest national bank in Ohio. 


CENTRAL UNITED NATIONAL BANK 


Cleveland 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ank Control 
The Budget 


An Outline to Supply 
the Demand for Intel- 
ligent Direction of 
Expenses and Revenue 


Ralph E. Bailey 


Statistician, National Shawmut Bank 
Boston, Mass. 


It is the process of relating outgo to 
income and production to consumption. 

To be effective, however, there must be an intelligent 
understanding of what budget control accomplishes, how 
it is installed, and, once it is installed, how to make it 
perform the task for which it is intended. 

Let us assume that in a given bank the management has 
decided to adopt the system of budgeting. There are as 
many angles from which the start might be made as there 
are uses to which the budget may be put. The more 
common interpretation is that a budget is a means for 
paring down unnecessary costs and relating expense to 
income. Later discussion will develop other uses, but for 
the moment let us analyze operating expense. 

In many instances there is already in operation a suf- 
ficiently detailed accounting of expense, so that no radical 
change in accounting methods is necessary. However, in 
certain cases, so little will be known of operating costs that 
an entirely new classification of accounts must be made. 
But it will be found that the budget is an extremely adapt- 
able and flexible instrument which can be moulded to fit 
almost any condition. Let us therefore utilize this feature 
to the utmost and make alterations only when necessary. 

In practically every commercial banking institution 
certain well-established expense items will be found which 
are of sufficient magnitude to warrant careful analysis. 
These include: 

Salaries of Officers and Clerks 


UDGETING is one of the rudiments of self- 
preservation. 


Telephone and Telegraph 


Extra Work Insurance 
Pensions Legal 
Directors’ Fees Memberships 
Advertising Publications 
Bonds of Officers and Clerks Postage 


Ralph E. Bailey 


Check Books for Customers Rent 
Entertainment Repairs 
Examination of Bank Sundries 

Fixtures Supplies Travel 


The next step is to determine how these expense items 
should be broken down, first by operating divisions such as 
we have previously referred to, and secondly by the depart- 
ments making up these divisions. For example, ‘under 
what may be termed the cashier’s, treasurer’s or adminis- 
trative division, some banks might include such routine 
departments as: 


Issue (or Cashier’s Checks) Paying Tellers 


Bookkeeping Return Tellers 

Check Tellers or Transit Coin Tellers 

Coupon Telephone and Telegraph 
Collection 


Purchasing and Supply 
Receiving Tellers Personnel General Files 

Under each of these departments we will find certain 
direct expenses such as: Salaries, Extra Work, Quarters 
(Rent, Light and Heat), Fixtures, Supplies, Postage, and 
perhaps Membership and Publications. 

Having made a careful study of these expenses for a 
prior period, preferably for two or three years, we can 
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attempt to set up our budget 
for the next following period, 
presumably for a year in order 
that there may be a con- 
tinuity of action and from a 


until the earnings had been 
unnecessarily infringed upon. 

When the review of possible 
income from all sources is thus 
studied in connection with the 


cost standpoint to cover a 


fiscal period. 


related expenses, it may be 


We may have found in our 
study that certain depart- 
ments will run along at about 
the same rate of expense from 


found that allowances for cer- 
tain items must be changed. 
We are now ready to hold a 
joint conference of the re- 
sponsible heads of each oper- 


one year to the next. There is . 
little difficulty in establishing [- 


if 


ating division, thus forming a 


an expense budget for sucha 
department. 


The real prob- 


lem may be that of improving 
efficiency with a consequent 
reduction of expense. Other 
departments we may find to see | 


22 Bonds of Officers and Clerks ae 
}—_— 20 Ingurance 
$2 Checks — Customers 
—85_Cheeks — Shawmut 
79. Tek aod A.D. T 


Budget Committee, or in the 


-+—— _ light of other phases of budget 


operations which I will discuss 
later, we might call this com- 
mittee the Financial Control 
-] Committee. This committee 


80 Telephone _ 


have a consistently upward 


Repairs & Reve wals 


represents the source from 


trend of expense. Here we are 


which the spirit of co-operation 


faced with the question “Is 


the increasing of expense pro- 
portionate to the increase in 


must flow to every point in 


the organization. 
The committee now under- 


takes a careful review of every 


volume of work?” If the 


item in the budget, and 


answer proves to be in the 
affirmative, the matter of 
forming the budget resolves 
itself into one of forecasting 
the expected volume, and 
allowing for the saturation 
point of space, machine equip- 
ment and personnel. Further- 


through the exchange of sug- 
gestions and ideas, it will find 
many ways in which improve- 
ments and economies can and 
should be effected. This pro- 
cedure, even in an institution 
of moderate size, may take 


more, it may be discovered 
that substantial amounts have been 
spent in the past for the installation of 
‘ labor-saving machines, but no evidence 
in a pay-roll saving is present. This 
calls for an immediate survey of the 
methods in use and the amount of 
production of the individual —in other 
words, a job analysis. In instances of 
this last type, the budget serves as an 
automatic signal as to whether con- 
templated economies due to changes in 
methods are actually being accom- 
plished, for the budget if properly set 
up records the proposed saving. 

These points are not intended to be 
exhaustive, but rather to point out 
that real thought must be applied to 
the expense analysis to make the bud- 
get intelligent and reflect actual con- 
ditions. 

Having prepared a detailed expense 
budget for each department of the 
bank, the next step is to analyze the 
sources of income and the probable 
revenue for the same period as is 
covered by the expense budget. For 
banks which possess such divisions or 
departments as trust and transfer, 
foreign, time sales and personal loan, 
it is necessary to determine the ex- 
pectancy of earnings for each and 
against this to apply not only the 
direct budget expense, but also a pro- 
portionate burden of executive over- 
head. After this has been done the 
balance of income and expense is the 
result to be expected from purely com- 
mercial banking operations. This 
remainder could then, if desired, be 


refined and separated as to Individual 
Accounts, Correspondent Bank Ac- 
counts, Savings Accounts, Other Time 
Accounts and perhaps United States 
Deposit Accounts. 


[- will be found that certain pro- 

ductive divisions by the very nature 
of the business will possess greater 
earning potentialities than other divi- 
sions. For example, the trust and 
transfer departments, which utilize 
none of the funds of the bank, cannot 
be expected to earn as much per dollar 
of expense as perhaps the foreign 
department, which may be using 
thousands or even millions of dollars 
of banking funds. But herein lies the 
benefit of the budget. It presents in 
cold and sometimes startling figures 
the possibilities of a given department 
—an estimate of how much this branch 
of service can under ordinary con- 
ditions be expected to contribute to 
the total earnings of the bank. In the 
case of a bank with a highly developed 
system of branches it may be discovered 
that, due to changing conditions in the 
territory served by a particular branch, 
its operation is becoming less and less 
profitable and ultimately may show a 
substantial loss. In another instance 
we may find a branch which has been 
losing steadily for two or three years, 
but the future of the territory is such 
that the continuation of that branch 
is worth the current loss. The budget, 
therefore, brings to light factors which 
might otherwise be hidden from view 


many hours, but in the initial 
establishment of a budget pro- 
gram a thorough discussion is not only 
essential to the success of the plan, 
but forms a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of the individual 
officers. Much experimentation must 
take place to discover the method of 
operation best adapted to the needs of 
the particular institution. 

The budget, we will assume, has now 
been approved. What procedure are 
we to follow to insure that the pro- 
visions as decided upon by the com- 
mittee are to be rigidly followed? 

In the first place there must be an 
administrator of the budget; one whose 
responsibility it is to see that the plans 
are carried out to the letter. All items 
of expense should be approved by him 
or by those to whom he has delegated 
authority. All items should be ap- 
proved first as to necessity and secondly 
as to whether there has been provision 
made in the budget. No approval 
should be given for the sole reason 
that a certain item happens to have 
been budgeted; necessity must be the 
guiding factor. 

Beyond the so-called administrator, 
the divisional executive should see to 
it also that each department under his 
jurisdiction shall live within the ex- 
pense budget. 

Reports should be made up regularly, 
probably once each month, to indicate 
to all executive officers and department 
heads just how closely actual expense 
is coinciding with budgeted amounts. 
The departmental heads will receive 
only the figures relating to their own 
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department, but the executive Officers 
will receive complete reports covering 
every division and department. The 
total expense as shown in the budget 
report for a given month or period 
should agree exactly with the total 
as indicated by the expense ledger. In 
other words the report will be merely 
a monthly break-down of expenses by 
departments and divisions. Some in- 
stitutions will accrue monthly for 
certain periodic expenses such as bonds 
of officers and clerks, insurance, legal 
fees, advertising and fees for exami- 
nation of bank. In large banks the 
item of supplies may be charged to 
departments as requisitioned and in 
smaller banks the department may be 
charged directly when the supplies are 
purchased. But these are mere details 
which must be worked out to meet the 
needs of each institution. 

Such reports might well give data by 
items for the current month, same 
month last year, previous month, last 
year to date, this year to date, budget 
for this year to date, over or under 
budget and the unexpended budget. 
From these reports the executive 
officers can quickly see what depart- 
ments are out-of-line, in what items, 
and compare the current expense with 
a previous period. Any item which 
differs markedly from the budget allow- 
ance should be the subject of immediate 
investigation and correction. The 
manner in which correction is made 
will depend on the reason for the di- 
vergence. It may be in the nature of 
additional appropriation or the trans- 
fer from another item of the budget of 
that department. 


Great care must be taken in setting 
up the proper budget allowance for the 
year to date, in order that it will truly 
reflect the relation to expense. To this 
end certain items such as supplies, 
postage and rent may run rather regu- 
larly from one month to the next. In 
such instances the monthly budget 
allowance may be divided into twelve 
equal parts. But for items such as 
fixtures, memberships, publications, 
and in some cases salaries, the budget 
allowance should be allocated to the 
month in which the payment is 
expected. 


ig frequently happens that during the 
year, policy changes make neces- 


‘sary certain increased budgetary allot- 


ments, but here the flexibility of the 
budget is evidenced. When increases 
of a substantial nature are required by 
a division, the officer in charge should 
present sufficient evidence as to the 
necessity for the increase and what the 
effect will be as to earnings, in order 
that the budget committee can intel- 
ligently approve or disapprove the 
request. It may be found desirable to 
review and reconstruct the budget 
every quarter or half year to meet 
changing needs and conditions, but 
discretion in this regard is necessary 
in order to prevent distortion of pre- 
conceived plans. 

The expense budget is not a panacea 
for the spending of money, but it does 
record a definite program and should 
insure consideration as to whether 
changes in that program are justified. 

In establishing budget reports in the 
manner outlined, we have automati- 


Nine 


cally developed an excellent record of 
operating costs which, as the data is 
accumulated month by month and 
year by year, makes it possible to 
construct ratios and indices which 
point to wasted effort or improved 
efficiency. 

Banks are unusually fortunate in be- 
ing able to supplement their internal 
information by comparing their opera- 
tions in the broader phases with the 
operating results of various groups of 
banks in different sections of the coun- 
try. This is made possible through 
figures published twice each year by 
the Comptroller of the Currency. 
These figures in a percentage form, 
permit at least a rough comparison of 
salaries, other operating expenses, 
taxes, interest, losses and net operating 
profits. In certain Federal Reserve 
districts the Reserve banks have un- 
dertaken much more elaborate and 
comprehensive comparisons which are 
invaluable in comparing the operations 
of a single bank with a typical group. 

With such data, together with cost 
studies and analyses within the insti- 
tution itself, much can be done to 
rectify factors that are out-of-line, 
or are diverging from what we might 
term an “operating standard.” 

Thus far we have concerned our- 
selves with budgeting only income and 
expense. This leads us to a further 
application of budgeting with which 
many bankers are but partially famil- 
iar. Only in recent years have bankers 
begun to approach their operations and 
to plan for future periods in anything 
resembling a scientific manner. This 
particular phase of budgeting we might 
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term “Operating Standards for Finan- 
cial Control.” It constitutes in effect 
a production schedule. 

In any commercial banking institu- 
tion the “raw materials” at hand 
consist in the main of funds known as 
Capital, Surplus, Undivided Profits, 
Reserves, and Deposits which are sub- 
divided into Demand, Savings, Other 
Time and United States deposits. The 
“manufacturing” process consists of 
converting these funds into earning 
assets in a systematic way so that 
there may be proper balance between 
the several classes of loans and in- 
vestments, with due weight given to 
such factors as protection, liquidity 
and rate of earnings. It is obvious 
that with changing conditions in busi- 
ness (and we might add to this, specu- 
lation!) such changes should be an- 
ticipated if possible and policies estab- 
lished to meet the new requirements. 

To accomplish this we must first 
determine what volume of funds we 
shall have available at a given time 
with which to work. Capital funds 
are likely to remain fairly stable, 
except during a prolific period of stock 
increases such as was experiemced last 
year. The variable factor then is our 
total of deposits. In many metro- 
politan banks the seasonal fluctuation 
of deposits is tremendous. The aver- 
age for the low month of the year in 
some of the Boston banks, for example, 

‘is as great as 10 per cent less than the 
average for the high month of the 
year. In an institution of $200,000,000 
of deposits it can be seen readily that 
a difference of $20,000,000 in available 
funds is an item to be reckoned with. 
It indicates that plans must be con- 
structed to meet these seasonally 
changing conditions. 

This means that banks must pursue 
the same course that any well-organized 
business should follow in charting and 
planning its schedule of manufacturing 
production. The banker must fore- 
cast the long term growth and the 
seasonal variation of deposits in the 
individual institution, for here again 
no two banking institutions are alike. 

The process by which this is accom- 
plished, while somewhat involved, is 
of a purely mathematical nature. In 
a general way, it records past experience 
as to growth and analyzes the relation 
of each month’s business to the pre- 
vious month. In the first instance we 
derive a probable trend of growth 
which must be corrected for month to 
month changes or seasonal variation. 
Experience only will give such addi- 
tional weightings as may be necessary 
to allow for the effect of current busi- 
ness conditions and speculative activ- 
ity. But experience has demonstrated 
that forecasts of deposits can be made 
with remarkable accuracy for a six 
months’ period and the broader swings 
and changes can be predicted within 


narrow limits for a year or two in 
advance. * 

Since we have discovered the practi- 
cability of determining in advance 
with some degree of accuracy what 
our available funds are likely to be, 
the next step is to decide upon a policy 
as to how the use of these funds shall 
be diversified with due regard to 
necessary liquidity, protection and 
earnings. But before attempting this 
let us first examine the peculiar 
characteristics of the different sources 
of funds. 

First, we have Capital Funds, con- 
sisting of Capital Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits, which represent the 
stockholders’ permanent investment 
in the business. These funds are in 
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effect a guarantee to the depositor 
that his deposits will be available and 
paid to him either on demand or at a 
specified time. They are more or less 
stable. 


SECON D, there are usually Reserves, 

represented by funds set aside for 
contingencies, depreciation, taxes, un- 
earned discount, interest accrued and 
other expenses. As such, they may 
be subject to regular or quick with- 
drawal from use. 

In the third place, there are Deposits 
which form the more important source 
of working funds. But these vary 
greatly in their characteristics. We 
find that “‘savings accounts” in most 
cases are remarkably stable, fluctu- 
ating within narrow limits and with 
the trend usually upward. Large 
withdrawals are unusual. One of the 
regulations of most savings depart- 
ments states that thirty days’ notice 
of intention to withdraw may be re- 
quired, although as we know in actual 


*NOTE— It might be mentioned here that in our own 
institution over the period of the last four years since 
we have been doing this kind of work the average error 
in forecast has been about 1 per cent and frequently it 
is less than 1/10 of 1 per cent when the forecast is made 
for the next following month. 
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practice, withdrawals are usually paid 
on demand. 

“Other Time Deposits,” including 
certificates, are subject to possible 
violent changes, for frequently they 
represent large individual deposits of 
idle funds which may be withdrawn on 
a given date, but the time of possible 
change is known in advance. There is, 
however, usually a minimum volume 
which study will show may be counted 
on to remain under ordinary condi- 
tions. “‘Demand Deposits” of indi- 
viduals, corporations and banks are in 
a large measure responsible for the 
seasonal variation in total deposits, 
but here again a working minimum is 
readily established. “Deposits of the 
United States Government” are like- 
wise demand deposits, but in this case 
no minimum balance can be counted 
upon. Such a balance is likely to be 
withdrawn suddenly. 

The fourth and final source is one 
which tradition dictates to the banker 
shall be utilized only to meet seasonal 
and unusual demands, namely the use 
of the “Rediscount Privilege’? and other 
borrowing facilities. As such this can- 
not be considered as a regular source of 
working funds. 

From the very nature of these differ- 
ent tributaries of the stream of avail- 
able funds, it is apparent that each 
must be put to a different use. Let us 
now revert to our consideration of 
Capital Funds. How should they be 
applied? Since they are the protective 
element behind the depositor’s money, 
we may argue that they should bear 
the burden of carrying slow assets 
such as the real estate owned by the 
bank. The balance of the fund might 
well be placed in some particularly 
liquid and safe investment such as 
U. S. Treasury bonds, as they may be 
used as collateral against borrowings 
at the Federal Reserve Bank in case of 
temporary need for funds. 

We have seen that our Savings 
Deposits do not call for more than 
normal liquidity. A consideration of 
the use of these funds might result in 
a decision to place one-third in prime 
first mortgages, one-third in market- 
able bonds (which in turn might be 
divided between Foreign Government, 
Foreign Industrials, Domestic Rail- 
roads, Industrials, and Public Utilities) 
and 30 per cent in Time Loans. The 
remaining 3 per cent is of course re- 
quired for reserve purposes. Some 
banks might find a higher percentage 
of mortgage loans advantageous. 
National banks are, as we know, 
limited by law to an investment in 
mortgages of not more than 50 per 
cent of savings deposits, while the 
requirements of different states pre- 
scribe varying percentages. 

As to other Time Deposits, we might 
take 30 per cent as the amount to place 
in bonds similar to those in our Savings 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Small Loan 
—Come Stay 


With It Come Profits, 
Direct and Indirect, 
With the Right Set-up 


Stephen C. Thorning 


First National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri 


WO years have passed since the 

banking world awakened one 
morning to read that this coun- 
try’s largest bank had announced a 
personal loan department. It is true 
that prior to this time occasional banks 
had such departments, but not until 
this time had this form of business been 
given any serious thought by the bank- 
ing fraternity as a whole. The an- 
nouncement caused considerable com- 
ment, and bankers were inclined to 
look askance and with no little doubt 
on the success and_future of this plan. 
Then, slowly at first and increasing 
faster as encouraging reports began to 
emanate from the bank, other an- 
nouncements followed from various 
parts of the country. Today we have 
several hundred banks successfully 
operating personal loan departments, 
and through this means increasing 
their revenues, increasing their div- 
idends, and making for extreme satis- 
faction all around. 

There is nothing so remarkably new 
about this plan after all. It is simply 
a combination of a loan which is made 
for a year, with an interest bearing 
savings account, set up with regular 
deposits arranged so that at the end 
of the year when the note becomes due, 
the money will be available to pay off 
the loan. The loans are made in 
amounts from $100 to $1,000 and two 
cosigners are required. The repay- 


ment arrangement, as with Building 


and Loan, swells the gross amount 
earned on the loan investment all the 
way from 17 to 21.7 per cent, de- 
pending upon the rate charged. This 
rate varies in different states. How- 
ever, it should always be the maximum 
legal rate, because of the nature of the 
loan and the slightly greater expense 
in handling the deposits. No other 
charges should be made, as there might 


be some technical 
violation of the usury 
laws. 

Bankers should not 
regard the personal 
loan plan as a philan- 
thropic work. It is instead a highly 
profitable departure which promises to 
become increasingly popular, and to 
occupy an important part of banking 
in the future. Not only is the direct 
revenue derived from the plan very 
satisfactory, but the good will and the 
many new points of contact obtained 
makes for increased business in general. 
It is true that the borrower’s other 
business will not at the moment be 
exceedingly profitable, but the indi- 
vidual certainly has some assurance of 
a future, or the loan would never 
have been granted. 


HE savings department with its 

manager, or some other junior officer 
in charge, is the logical place for opera- 
tion. The facilities provided here are 
adequate and additional overhead is 
eliminated. Further, with repayments 
on loans being made and always re- 
garded as savings deposits, the odium 
attached to small loan “‘installments”’ is 
done away with. The borrower becomes 
acquainted with the savings personnel, 
is instilled with the savings spirit, and 
by the time the loan is paid, this making 
of deposits becomes a habit, and he 
may continue making deposits for his 
own credit. 

All small loans, or so called “‘accom- 
modation loans,’’ wherever possible 
should be diverted to this department. 
The small loans in discount depart- 
ments are frequently the most difficult 
to collect, and more often are the ones 
bankers are called upon from time to 
time to renew, until finally theindividual 
begins to regard the loan as one having 


been made with the “privilege of 


renewal for ninety-nine years.” It is 
here: that renewal of these loans may 
be curtailed, and the bank is afforded 
a means for liquidating many loans of 
ancient origin. 

The personal loan plan assures better 
protection for small loans, provides a 
regular repayment obligation which 
liquidates the loan in one year, and 
eliminates much embarrassment to 
bank officers who find it difficult to 
refuse many small loans, which never 
should be made. Today, the banker 
is able to say: “Sorry, John, but the 
bank no longer permits loans in our 
discount department in amounts less 
than $1,000. See our Mr. Brown, who 
has charge of our small loan depart- 
ment.” It is here that the customer 
provides two comakers to safeguard 
the loan, and also agrees to make 
regular repayments, or else moves on 
with no cause to feel aggrieved, be- 
cause “‘it is a rigid bank requirement.” 

Small collateral loans are handled 
here also. The bank gets a better rate 
and the customer is far better off 
because a way is provided for him to 
clear and regain his collateral in one 
year. 

Advertising the plan after the usual 
announcements have been made is 
no great task, and it has been found 
that small inexpensive classified ad- 
vertisements frequently bring better 
results than the more expensive dis- 
play advertisements. Office workers 


are the most desirable borrowers. 
Employers should be informed of the 
plan by letter or personal call from a 
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bank representative, so that they may 
refer their employees to the bank when 
a loan is needed. 

Applications should never be given 
out without first having a short inter- 
view with the prospective borrower to 
determine his eligibility. This will 
eliminate much dissatisfaction over 
refusals, and be more fair to the man 
who would be only wasting his time in 
making application. It is not right to 
permit a man to run all over the city 
getting signers on a note, if it is known 
that he has no chance for getting a 
loan. A few well directed questions 
will give a fairly good idea as to the 
applicant’s eligibility. For example, 
“How much do you want? Where do 
you work? How long have you been 
there? What is your salary? What 
are you going to use the money for? 
How long have you been in the city? 
Have you any other loans?” If these 
questions are answered satisfactorily, 
the applicant will, in most cases, prove 
to be satisfactory. 

Successful results lie in strictly ad- 


hering to the rules governing the plan. 
The applicant should be either on a 
salary, or be a commercial customer of 
the bank. Men working on a commis- 
sion basis should never be considered, 
for, having no assured incomes, they 
can not agree definitely to make re- 
payments. A man with too small a 
salary cannot carry out his obligation 
and still pay for his ordinary living 
expenses. 


LOANS should be made for construc- 

tive purposes only. Capital loans 
are out of the question. If the bank is 
not able to consolidate a man’s obliga- 
tions, including all other loans, no loan 
should be made. 

Watch out for the fellow too heavily 
burdened with installment payments. 
He may be relieved temporarily, but 
this installment buying has become a 
habit with him and he will soon be 
right back at his old tricks. This type 
of borrower would accept an offer to 
buy the bank if it were sold to him 
“on time payments.” 
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The fellow who has not been in the 
city for one year is not known suffi- 
ciently either by his employer or co- 
signers to be a good risk, even though 
his cosigners may be satisfactory. 
Refusal to grant the loan protects the 
cosigners from ‘themselves, and al- 
though this may not be appreciated, 
it is better than to be compelled to call 
upon them later for payments. 

Strict adherence to the rules may 
prove an injustice to some, but it is a 
means for the protection and safety of 
the loans, and works out best for all 
concerned. The majority of applicants 
are wholly unknown to the bank, and 
it is the stability which length of resi- 
dence and employment imply, which 
is a principal determining factor in 
accepting the risk. 

The borrowers are heterogeneous 
and represent a class frequently foreign 
to the usual discount customer. They 
come from all walks in life, the ten 
thousand dollar a year man has his 
difficulties as well as the one earning 
but a hundred a month. Loans are 
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All signatures must be writ- 


complete address must be 


States, with interest at the rete of ight por cont (8%) por annum after maturity, there having been deposited herewith a1 collateral security Poss Book. 
by your Savings Department im the name of WADI The first of the undersigned promises and agrees to deposit prompily 
the credit of she Sevings Account represented by the seid Pass Book, the vom of TOR. ) at regular 


seni 


— 


ink and in each casea 


On... November..5th, S90 , POR FALUE RECEIVED, We the undersigned, jointly and severally, promise to pay to the onder of THE FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF KANSAS CITY, at its office in Kansas City, the oom Tmo. Bundred im gold cote of the United 


----svvscamcenenienbarnals, thereafeer wntil « total of the face amount of this mote shall hove bern deposited, and the others of the undersigned, jointly and severally, 


(Continued on page 57) 
NOTE PERSONAL LOAN—SAVINGS DEPARTMENT NO.__82992___ 
Bars THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
No. 82992 KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas Crry, Mo..November 6th, 19.29 _ 


All eames must be signed 3207 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City, Missouri =» 
ia full. 207 Brush Creek Blyd..Kanseas City. Missourt 
Leen No_B2992— 
HEREBY MAKE APPLICATION FOR A PERSONAL LOAN OF 5. TO OFFER YoU AS sacuRITY 
A MOTE SIGNED BY MYSELF AND TWO CO-S'GNERS WHO GUARANTEE ITS 
APPLICATION PRINT ANSWERS TO ALL 
PULL 
for BEECHER WINKLER 1007 Linwood Ave 
AL LOAN 
PERSON 2 Va. 4100 5 919 B. Armour 
nta Fe R. R. 9th & Wyom! 
Sar 
First National Checking - Xmas Sav.| Commerce Trust 10.42 | 
As Re Morrison 617 Summit 65.00 
1007 Linwood | 410,000.00 | 1928 Mine tein 3000.00 
of Lite With Whom tual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y- 
© APPLICANT [3 MAKING INSTALLMENT PAYMENTS ON PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILE, FURNITURE, ETC. OR [5 INDESTED TO OTHER BANKS OR LOAN Denman ag, 
COMPANIES, GIVE DETAILS BELOW, 
10th & Walnut Radio 95-00 
Fora Car 340.00 | 40.00 
TIONAL BANK _With Whee Yow Cherge Accounts 
THE FIRST NA’ 
Kansas City, Mo- —_Rothohilds Harzfelds 
— 
Palace Clothing Co. 
Bras. 
Ln Ag tere Rothohilds - $25.00 Harsfelds - $35.00 
Woolf Bros.- $30.00 St. Marys Hospital $100.00 
Br. B.C. Black $35.00 
and & 26th of each Ronth. 
To care for all of above bills 
Got in debt because of illness of child. 
| HERESY CERTIFY THAT ALL THE STATEMENTS MADE ABOVE ARE TRUE ANDO COMPLETE AND I you TO OBTaAiW 
SUCH INFORMATION AS YOU MAY REQUIRE CONCERNING THEM ANDO THIS APPLICAT, SHALL REMAIN YOUR 
TY WHETHER OF HOT THE LOAN GRANTED. 
SIGNATURE 


The application, ledger card and pass book bear the same number and are filed accordingly. The items circled on the application are to be investigated. 


The circles on the ledger card indicate deposits that were late— the corresponding entries in the pass book being circled also 
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down as “lacking in enterprise.” What spectacularity. The more junior staff tinually being advanced these days for 
does it matter, we think, whether or is apt to forget this fact. In our am- and against branch banking. But one 
not a man can add? Have we not. bitious modern world there is an angle of the controversy is seldom 
machines to do that? Have we not impatience of detail; we must get on, touched on—the staff angle. I hold 
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v compute interest, to dispatch the mail, Business Administration. Anybody system is the more competent staff 
” to journalize, diarize, statisticize and could hold down this job! With which which results from it—a staff more 


systematize? 

Most certainly. And the modern 
bank would be impossible without 
them. But no machine is any better 
than the man (or woman) behind it. 

These thoughts are expressed in the 
nature of an apology. An apology for 
what might be considered a slighting 
of this thing, clerical ability, in an 
article which appeared in a recent 
number of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, under my name. I mentioned 
therein the importance of getting one’s 
personality over the counter, and re- 
ferred to the clerical job as the lesser 
half of one’s duties. 

And perhaps it is. But to begin 
with, a lot of us have no counter to get 
across. Instead of facing counters, we 
face adding machines, sorting tables 
and general ledgers, all of which are 
singularly impervious to dazzling per- 
sonalities! —The qualities which the ex- 
ecutive looks for in the routine staff 
are accuracy and thoroughness, not 


he looks disgustedly at the desk which 
has served him so well. 


BUT in my experience I have never 

encountered a post in a bank that 
anybody could hold down. Whether 
you handle figures or money, the work 
calls for intelligence; there is no place 
in a bank for those who cannot think. 
In some spheres of activity, I some- 
times think, you can talk your way to 
success, but not in a bank. 

And let you, who want to impress 


_the personnel officer with your sterling 


qualities, remember this. That the 
way to prove your ability to handle a 
more senior post is to run the post you 
are on now as it should be run. And 
to do that, you must think. You must 
do a sound and consistent job of 
thinking, from the time you arrive in 
the morning until you leave at night. 
I am not in favor of too much “bank- 
ing course” studying at night. Relax 
at night. Forget the bank.” But don’t 


contented in its work and more 
efficient for its bank. It is a dispiriting 
thing to be put on a post and left there, 
particularly when one is young. It 
kills initiative and breeds dissatis- 
faction. 

Happy is the personnel officer who 
has a staff any one of whom has the 
knowledge and experience fitting him 
to handle two or three posts in addition 
to the one he is on. If, as I am told is 
the case, Canadian bank men are 
looked on with favor in American banks 
(where thousands of them have mi- 
grated) it is not, of course, because 
they are Canadians. It is because they 
have this knowledge and experience. 
Few Canadian bank men reach their 
twenty-fifth year without having 
handled at least a dozen jobs in half as 
many branches. Such a man can 
handle any post, beneath executive 
rank, in any bank. 

For this reason, the personnel officer 
in a branch bank has an easy time of it 
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compared with his confrere in a unit 
bank. He engages, perhaps, his ste- 
nographers, messengers, and juniors, 
but the majority of his staff is supplied 
from head office. Trained men. Of 
course he has to train them up another 
notch, so to speak, but his general 
attitude to his men is much that of a 
distributor of motor cars to the cars 
sent him by his factory. The real 
problem in a branch system lies at head 
office. 

In the Canadian banks, (I must 
apologize for dealing with this part of 
my subject so much from the Canadian 
viewpoint, but the fact is that to study 
the branch system, in which Americans 
are so interested at the present time, 
one must look to 
Canada). . . In 
the Canadian 
banks it is not in 
the power of any 
branch executive 
to discharge a 
member of the 
permanent staff. 
All he can do is to 
suspend him and 
submit his recom- 
mendations to 
head office. And 
this step is very 
rarely taken, 
which proves one 
—or both —of two 
things. That the 
men engaged are 
not only honest 
but almost uni- 
formly possessed 
of at least average 
ability, or that the 
Canadian banks are splendid refuges 
for “dumbbells.” 

Be that as it may, the Canadian 
branch executive looks on his staff as 
his family. To be criticized (my 
goodness, yes!), but no more to be got 
rid of than a troublesome son or 
daughter. There is only one difference 
in the viewpoint. The father of a 
family will often forgive theft, but in 
the Canadian banks a thief must go. 
The degree of his offense makes no 
difference; a thief must go. I have 
seen men with a good record of ten or 
fifteen years’ service discharged and 
utterly disgraced for misappropriating 
amounts as small as ten dollars. It 
may seem hard, this refusal to accord 
the second chance, but perhaps it keeps 
down bank embezzlements in Canada 
much as the widely-advertised hanging 
penalty keeps down Canadian murders. 

So the Canadian branch executive 
puts up, sometimes, with a lot. But it 
should be remembered that this applies 
to men who have been more or less 
tried. The system eliminates, as a 
rule, the obviously unfit in the first 
year of service. The custom is to en- 
gage all help, male or female, on one or 


three months’ trial, and a clerk is not a 
member of the permanent staff until 
this probationary period has been 
passed. In border-line cases, the period 
is extended. All possible care is exer- 
cised to separate, before it is too late, 
the wheat from the chaff. This is 
advantageous to the clerks themselves, 
even the victims, as well as to the 
banks, as banking chaff may turn out 
to be wheat in some other milieu. 

But what of the unit bank staffs, 
still tremendously in the majority in 
the United States? From the personnel 
officer’s standpoint there is this com- 
fort nowadays. The easy-money period 
seems to be definitely at an end, for a 
few years at least. During the heyday 


He surveys, complacently, his own clean desk, lights a cigarette and strolls out to lunch, taking 


his full time off. 


of the now historical bull market, with 
all its attendant fairy tales of fabulous 
riches to be attained here, there and 
everywhere —everywhere except be- 
hind a bank’s counters—the bank 
staffs were seething with discontent. 
John Teller imagined an inferiority 
complex when in the company of a few 
bright stock brokers. Many left the 
banks to “get in on the easy money.” 


WELL, in the cold light of 1930 a 

safe job in a bank looks “pretty 
good.” And the executive can sit back 
and reflect comfortably that, in the lan- 
guage of the late dementia, it is an 
employer’s market. He can pick and 
choose. 

But he must not take advantage of 
this fact. The measure of a bank is the 
loyalty of its staff. And, realizing the 
difficulty of finding promotion for the 
deserving, he must nevertheless en- 
deavor to accord such promotion, and 
accord it to those who are most en- 
titled to it. Merit should be the only 
basis; unhappy is the bank that has to 
consider any other factor. 

How to detect merit? The personnel 
officer sizes up a man in various ways. 
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I cannot too strongly stress the fact 
that first and foremost comes his 
ability to cope with his present duties. 
Then there is his willingness to co- 
operate, and what might be called his 
extra-routine thinking. 

Let us consider this matter of co- 
operation. Co-operation is unselfish- 
ness. The man who never gets far 
with me is the man who has the ability, 
and even the desire, to do his own work 
thoroughly, but overlooks the general 
weal. Perhaps his desk neighbor is 
struggling in the mire; what does this 
man do? He surveys, complacently, 
his own clean desk, lights a cigarette, 
and strolls out to lunch, taking his full 
time off. Or, on a busy Saturday 
morning, instead 
of jumping to the 
counter relief, he 
pretends to be tre- 
mendously busy 
at some work of 
his own which 
could just as well 
be left until after 
hours. Ora neigh- 
boring telephone 
rings distractingly 
and he, because he 
knows the call is 
not for him, does 
not bestir himself 
to answer it. This 
man is_ thinking 
only of himself; he 
is not deliberately 
biting the hand 
that feeds him, but 
nevertheless his 
non-co-operation- 
ist tactics make 
him a sort of office Ghandi. Multiply 
him enough and he would break a bank 
as surely as a sufficiency of Mahatma 
Ghandis would break the British 
Empire. 

Then there is a sort of non-co-opera- 
tionist whose dignity will not permit 
him to perform duties that he considers 
junior to his high and mightiness. I 
recall one such. 

He came to us as a man marked for 
promotion. And he knew he was 
marked for promotion, and it was prey- 
ing on his mind. So when I asked him 
to relieve for two weeks on a post which 
is ordinarily manned by a clerk on 
half his salary, he somewhat ungra- 
ciously consented on the distinct under- 
standing that it would be for only two 
weeks. But after a week I discovered 
that the work was getting behind; that 
this dignitary was not handling the post 
anything like as well as the youngster 
who was on vacation. I had him up 
on the carpet, and stated my case. 

He looked somewhat bored. “Oh 
yes, the work’s a little behind!” 

“Why?” 

“Well you see it’s several years 
since I was on such a post.” 
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“Mean you’ve forgotten how to 
run it?” 

“Oh, no.” (condescendingly) “I 
can run it all right. But I shouldn’t 
be put on such junior work.” 

The argument left me quite cold and 
he has since taken his talents elsewhere. 

To point another indication of 
weakness. In the Canadian banks one 
branch is almost a replica of another; 
the same system is in force, the same 
books are used. I was conducting a 
personal check of some entries in the 
loan department and was explaining 
to C....., of the department, recently 
transferred from P..... branch, the 
importance of the check. 

C..... saw the point immediately, 
but his comment was a curious one. 

“You know,” said he, “I often won- 
dered, when I was at P....., why they 
didn’t check that posting.” 

“Did you?” I replied. 
didn’t you tell them so?” 

That is what I mean by extra-routine 
thinking. The executive does not wel- 
come a flood of suggestions from all 
and sundry on the staff. Many of the 
ideas are half-baked, and as I have 
intimated, a clerk’s chief claim for 
recognition lies in the able, cheerful 
performance of his own special duties. 
But ideas are welcomed, and the man 
who combines constructive, informed 
thinking with good sound clerical 
ability and a pleasant manner, is 
the man who is due to go up the 
ladder. 

Another test of a man’s ability is 
this. Can he write a good letter? This 
is where so many of the Personality 
boys fall down. A man may be very 
popular with the customers and yet 
be a nit-wit. This comes to light when 
he is taken off a simple counter post 
and given one which calls for letter- 
writing ability. It is sophistry to 
suppose that there is any special trick 
to writing a clear, intelligently worded 


“And why 


letter; the trick lies merely in being 
able to think —clearly. 

I have, above, eliminated those who 
cannot, or will not, think. (Personnel 
officers please copy and eliminate also.) 
But there remain the clear thinkers and 
the muddled thinkers. The muddled 
thinker, poor wretch, is often doing his 
best. He is just naturally limited, but 
there is a place for him, in banks as 
well as in most other places, for the 
simple reason that there aren’t enough 
clear thinkers to go around. That’s 
just it; clear thinkers don’t go around, 
they go up. 


"TAKE two men of apparently equal 

qualifications, bright manner, clerical 
ability, and all the rest of it, and put 
them on posts which call for intelligent 
dictation. Right there, if one is a clear 
and the other a muddled thinker, the 
dividing point comes. One goes up, 
and the other goes round ina 
turmoil. 

The clock strikes the half hour after 
eight, and the personnel officer watches 
his staff as they drift in . In 
the towns, villages and small cities it 
is not so difficult, even in these days of 
motor-car-escape possibilities from a 
cramping environment. You know 
your men in the small towns. But in 
our hundreds of cities, what does the 
personnel officer know of them? There 
comes Schultz, debonair and devil-may- 
care. How has Schultz spent the week- 
end? In church? Doubtful. The 
last time we saw Schultz outside the 
bank was at a chicken-dinner road- 
house, with a girl. Good-looking girl, 
too. And Schultz, the rascal, instead 
of registering embarrassment, had 
succeeded, absurdly, in making us 
feel embarrassed. And Schultz’s 
salary is only $125 a month. Danger? 
But, hang it all, it’s a free country 
(so they say). And there’s Bowen, 
with, as usual, a library book under 
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his arm. What inhibitions may not 
Bowen be storing up, in the calmness of 
the public library reading room? Now 
those two youngsters, Macey and 
Ronaldson, we know where they live. 
And baseball, skating and hockey must 
harmlessly fill their lives. They 
couldn’t get so worked up over the 
relative merits of Messrs. Ruth and 
Gehrig otherwise. Maxwell, married 
into suburban obscurity, a safe man. 
Chapman, married but not into obscu- 
rity; married to the Fox girl, and 
responsible for old man Fox’s account. 
Brains plus social standing .. . 
sure to go up the ladder, Chapman. 
Murphy, the Irish sea-lawyer, more 
concerned with his rights than with 
his obligations. We suspect Murphy 
of being a trouble maker, but was 
there ever an Irishman who wasn’t? 
And the man has a head on him —and 
uses it. Hang it all, you can’t fire a 
man just because he votes ‘“‘agin the 
government.” 

Ten minutes, and they’re all picking 
up Saturday’s threads. Wives, sweet- 
hearts, baseball, movies, books and 
parties and motor trips all 
relegated to the subconscious. But 
there, just the same. And the person- 
nel officer should always remember 
that he only sees halfaman. Only halfa 
man, there in the cage, or behind that 
adding machine, or cutting those 
coupons. 

How to know the other half? It is 
difficult, especially, as I say, in the 
cities. Primarily, a man should not be 
engaged before his background is in- 
vestigated. I do not like to stress the 
possibilities of dishonesty, but the 
fact must be faced that selling banking 
service is not like selling neckties; 
department store personnel standards 
are not good enough. The stock-in- 
trade is too valuable. 

To know your staff . . “ “Tis a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished.” 


First Aid for Bank Beginners 


N the larger banks in Minneapolis, 

the earnest entrant on the long 
road from messenger to president 
begins studying for the jobs ahead 
from the time he gets on the payroll. 
Because some knowledge of the use of 
various mechanical devices in the 


modern machine-operated bank is de- 


manded in most of its departments, 
beginners take a course in “machine 
operation” as preparation for a first 
promotion. 

This course, sponsored by _ the 
Minneapolis Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking, is outside the 
regular study program of that organi- 
zation. It is conducted in two classes, 
each meeting two nights a week 


By Thomas J. Malone 


through two semesters, one in the 
First National Bank and the other in 
the Northwestern National. These 
are the only classes of the Minneapolis 
Chapter not conducted in its own 
quarters. 

Earl Carlson, of the First National 
Bank force, has been instructor of the 
class there for the last five years. ““We 
have from twenty-five to thirty taking 
the work,” Mr. Carlson said, ‘‘all boys 
this semester, it happens, though 
girls are not barred and we have had 
girls in past years. Our boys are mes- 


sengers and ‘bell hops,’ most of them 
high school graduates; they come to 
us at eighteen or thereabouts. Enroll- 
ment is not compulsory, but the class 
is open to all and joining it is regarded 
as conducive to promotion. All the 
members are employees of the First. 

“TI confine the work to adding, 
transit and bookkeeping machines, 
with the purpose of developing famili- 
arity with them and their use. Accu- 
racy rather than speed is the aim. 
Speed will come with practice on the 
job itself. The most likely first pro- 
motion is into the transit department. 
‘Students’ are often promoted into 
this or that department before com- 
pleting the course, and it may not be 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Summer's day in Carlton. 
Kansas 


Lessons Learned Through a Decade of Pre- 
carious Income and Changing Tendencies 


Ter: years is not long in the history 


of finance —but the past decade 

of the country bank has had 
packed into it trials, stress and anx- 
iety sufficient for a lifetime. Its 
graph would show a line dropping 
from a height of rising deposits, of 
glowing activity and of dazzling prom- 
ise to a depressing level of frozen loans, 
of discouraged customers, of near 
failure and strained nerves; then rising 
slowly, with wreckage along the way, 
to readjustment and new conditions. 

The country bank is growing up. 
For one thing its managers are ten 
years older than when exuberance 
rather than caution ruled. The young 
men who gaily went forth and in hun- 
dreds of hamlets made two banks 
grow where none was needed, are now 
in their thirty’s and forty’s, if they 
are yet in business—and this discus- 
sion relates to those who have fought 
the good fight and carried on. They 
think the lessons learned have been 
permanent and never again would 
they be misled by any sort of inflation. 
Maybe they are wrong about this — 
but they enter the new decade deter- 
mined to avoid pitfalls. 

If they are properly appreciative 
they should give humble thanks for 
their continued usefulness. Not only 
caution, sound financing and eternal 
watchfulness have been required, but 
something of luck has played a part. 


By C. M. Harger 


Many of the thousands of banks sus- 
pended during the past decade have 
closed because of rumors set in motion 
by other institutions’ failure. ‘“Nothing 
is so sensitive as money” is an old 
axiom and few disasters are so serious 
to a community, or so far-reaching in 
spreading distrust, as the closed doors 
of a bank. The institution that has 
built so strong a standing as to make 
rumor ineffective or has been so situ- 
¢ ated that alarm has not come near, has 
been not only wise in its management 
but fortunate in its surroundings. 


PRIMARILY a rural bank depends, as 

do the merchants of the town, on the 
net buying power of its community. 
If after living expenses, necessary 
overhead and current obligations are 
met, there remains a balance in actual 
money, the producer is prepared to lay 
aside wealth and protect his bank 
amply. When there is no such bal- 
ance, accounts, notes and mortgages 
either go by default or are renewed 
against a better day. Absence of this 
balance immediately following defla- 
tion seemed temporary —some banks 
failed but mostly the institutions went 
on expecting an early return to nor- 
malcy. But years went by with a 


steadily increasing roll of suspensions 
and the banker awoke to the need of 
strenuous measures to maintain his 
institution. So he has cleaned house 
to the best of his ability and read- 
justed his business to meet the new 
situation. 

Popularly country banks are con- 
sidered as if all of one class —institutions 
with mostly farmer or stockmen cus- 
tomers, extending credit on wheat, 
corn, cattle, hogs, and other food- 
stuffs. Actually they are widely diver- 
sified, each division having its own 
problems. In the little hamlet is the 
bank housed in small brick or frame 
structure, with, say, $50,000 deposits, 
run by its owner and one clerk. Its 
depositary is a larger bank in the 
county seat and its chief purpose to 
accommodate the smaller needs of a 
farmer constituency. Higher in the 
scale is the bank of the town of 1,000 
population. It likely is connected 
with some local industry, a mill or a 
factory. It has three or four persons 
behind the grill and takes on consider- 
able prominence in financing a larger 
area. Next is the bank of the county 
seat or trade center, a town of 5,000 
to 20,000. Probably there are four 
banks —maybe also a trust company. 
These have from $200,000 to $1,000,000 
deposits, part of it from banks in the 
small towns of the region. The loans 
and discounts cover a wide range of 
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commercial, industrial and agricul- 
tural operations. The prosperity of 
all these, depends, as does that of the 
business life of the community, on the 
buying power or net income of the 
area served. 

For ten years farm income has been 
precarious. Necessarily banks serving 
rural sections were compelled to adapt 
their affairs to the conditions —and 
this they have done with a degree of 
success greater than gener- 
ally understood. It has been 


banks in my state today,” remarked a 
western bank commissioner two years 
ago, “‘and by law I ought to doit. But 
I am watching them and think they 
will pull through.” Twenty-eight of 
them did. Likewise a constant demand 
for better and fewer banks has been 
urged. In several states the past two 
years have seen far more bank con- 
solidations than failures and rare has 
been the granting of a new charter. 


Seventeen 


The theory that anybody can run a 
bank was tried in Kansas when 
three years ago six organizations of 
farmers under an old statute started 
six banks as partnerships, defying 
the bank commissioner’s advice. The 
last of the six closed its doors late 
in 1929. Gradually it is sinking in 
that a bank’s success depends on 
trained banking management. 
Likewise has faith in ingenious 
schemes to insure deposits 


fallen by the wayside. In 


a difficult task and possible 


only through courage to say 
“No” and careful planning 
for every day’s duties. While 
deposits of all the banks of 
the United States have in- 
creased 50.5 per cent since 
1920, those of the rural banks 
have been practically static. 
The increase in the middle 
western states has ranged 
from one half of one per cent 
to 6 or 8 per cent —and this 
for ten years. Partly, of 
course, it is due to the wiping 
out of so many institutions, 
but largely it is the effect of 
the meager net profit of the 
producer. 


[N two directions have the 
banks sought to find stabil- 
ity. One is the reduction of 
expense. Early efforts to 
induce deposits through pay- 
ing high interest on time 
deposits—some banks paid 
as much as 5 or 6 per cent — 
proved a steady drain on in- 
come. Mostly it has been 
eliminated and 3 and 4 per 
centistherule. Many items 
of the expense account have 
vanished —the calendars, the 
bread knives, bill folds, ther- 
mometers, etc., which, at 
holiday time, made the bank 
lobby a sort of glorified gift 
shop. The other is the addi- 
tion of income. A charge on 
low average deposits is slowly 
coming in. Many bankers 
are timid lest it offend good 
customers but about 20 per 
cent of the rural institutions 
are enforcing it—with no 
material effect on deposit 
volume. Both these trends 
have been in the direction of 
bank dividends which in 
hundreds of institutions were 
for several years lacking. 
Also have come better ex- 
aminations. Bank depart- 
ments have insisted that bad 
notes be charged off. Exam- 
iners are of a higher and 
sterner standard. Yet every 


the decade all states but 
two of those adopting the 
system have abandoned 
the guaranty of deposits 
through assessments on 
sound institutions—one of 
them about $20,000,000 “‘in 
the red’’ and the other 
$3,000,000, with little hope of 
their guaranty funds ever be- 
coming solvent. This getting 
back to economic truth has 
been one of the most encour- 
aging features of the decade’s 


experience. 


BUT a new and terrifying 

bogy has arisen —thechain 
banking system. Rural 
banks look upon this with 
much the same distrust that 
animated the retail grocer or 
clothing merchant when the 
chain store arrived. Not a 
town of 2,000 population and 
up is without one or more 
chain stores —groceries, dry 
goods, drugs, automobile ac- 
cessories, shoes. The town 
of 5,000 and up has from a 


half dozen to twenty of them. 
The independent retailer 
either has joined the chain 
or is fighting for existence. 
And now chain banks loom. 
In the Northwest, in Okla- 
homa and in other sections a 
start has been made and the 
average rural banker expects 
the movement to sweep the 
farm country. The depositor 
is not unwilling. Despite a 
recent instance in which 
twelve banks under one man- 
agement went to the wall be- 
cause of a weak link, the pub- 
lic apparently possesses a 
subconscious trustfulness in 
the chain or group as 
opposed to the independ- 
ent bank. Probably the 
comparison of the expe- 
rience of Canada and the 
United States in the past 
decade has had much to 
do with it. Anyhow it exists 
and the rural banker is 


possible helpfulness has been 
8iven. “I could close thirty 


Elmo, Dickin: 


Also typical in Kansas—reading from top to bottom, the State Bank of 
son County Bank in Enterprise, the Abilene National Bank, 


and the Farmers National Bank in Abilene 


wondering what is to be- 
come of him and his in- 
stitution if the banking field 
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cl3y Clark G. Mitchell 


Vice-president, Denver National Bank 


come into prominence during 

the last ten or fifteen years. Its 
growth has been so rapid that it has 
touched almost every hamlet and 
crossroads. It has already created 
within its own ranks the severest of 
competition. It is known as the “chain 
store system.” 

Along with this competition has 
come efficiency and the most progres- 
‘ sive sales methods yet developed. In 
many quarters it is welcomed, in others 
it is maligned. Communities have even 
gone so far as to create practically an 
embargo against it. Some chambers 
of commerce have held indignation 
meetings, while others, that may be 
farther sighted, have opened wide 
their portals and welcomed chains. 
Radio stations have broadcast night 
after night against them. On the other 
hand, the radio stations broadcast 
national programs sponsored by chain 
stores themselves—and the public 
likes them. Communities are divided 
in sentiment for and against. Some- 
times those that make the 
greatest noise, stealthily 
make their purchases in 
the “foreign” stores that 
they publicly condemn. 

What is going to be the 
outcome? Is the system 
sound or is it a passing 
fad? These are the ques- 
tions that will have to be 
answered by time and ex- 
perience. My own feelings 
are that the chain store is 
here to stay, and that it is 
a sound, economic method 
of distribution of the 
world’s goods. I even go 
so far as to believe that its 
competition will be fair, 
but that it will require 
efficiency to meet its own 


A om method of distribution has 


and Con 
the Chain Stores 


Pertinent Reflec- 
tions on the Recent 
Chicago Conference 


efficiency. It will re- 
quire skillful and 
volume purchasing to 
meet its purchase 
price, and it will re- 
quire economic han- 
dling, also in volume, 
tomeetits selling price. 

One of the criticisms 
often heard is that all 
of the money received 
by these organizations 
is money gone from 
the community for- 
ever, and deliberately 
taken from local business. Let us see 
if this is true. Let us analyze the chain 
store dollar. Various estimates of the 
distribution of the money received 
from sales are made by the different 
companies, but they usually run some- 
thing like this: 65 per cent goes to the 
manufacturer, 12 per cent to payroll, 
9 per cent rent, and the balance up to 
the 5 per cent of net profit goes into 
incidental expenses such as light, heat, 
repairs, etc., and is spent in the com- 


he entire discussion em- 

phasized the necessity for 
more education among the 
bankers as well as the chain 
store operators. 
reasonable demands based on 
actual figures would receive 
close attention and adjustment.” 


I felt 


Mr. Mitchell 
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munity. The 65 per cent cost of manu- 
facture sometimes is spent in the 
community, or in nearby cities. In 
Denver one of the large national dis- 
tribution corporations buys everything 
locally that can be purchased in com- 
petition with its purchases elsewhere. 
Many of our local manufacturing con- 
cerns have received a_ tremendous 
stimulus from the chain store purchases. 
As a matter of fact, these same prod- 
ucts were not purchased locally before 
this company arrived upon 
the scene. 

We are told by local 
merchants that the chain 
store competition is not 
ruinous. Many of them 
say that it is quite the 
opposite, and that the 
trade attracted to the city 
or the locality by the 
chain store is critical and 
compares the chain store 
offerings with those of 
other local merchants with 
the result that much is 
purchased from the others 
that might have been 
purchased by mail if the 
chain store did not have 
its retail store in the 
vicinity. The other night 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


1 heard the secretary of one of 
the largest national credit organiza- 
tions, which represents all types of 
businesses, speak. He said there was 
no question in his mind but that the 
chain store had given the local mer- 
chant in many communities many new 
ideas of merchandising, of efficiency, 
and above all of the display of his 
wares. He specifically mentioned the 
lighting effects of the national organi- 
zations, and advised every merchant 
present to pay close attention to this 
feature, profiting thereby in the better 
illumination and display of his own 
goods. 

A recent meeting was held in Chicago 
at which representatives of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and officials 
of a number of the largest chain stores 
were present. The meeting was called 
in order to effect better understanding 
between the bankers and the national 
organizations to the end that their 
mutual relationships would not be a 
burden to either. 

The results of a national question- 
naire were read to the chain store 
officials and these were not entirely 
complimentary and did not unani- 
mously state that their accounts were 
profitable or satisfactory. When they 
did indicate satisfaction, a scrutiny of 
the questionnaire indicated that the 
banker had not analyzed his accounts 
and was therefore not in a position to 
know whether the business was good 
or bad. Contrariwise, it is quite 
probable that some of the unfavorable 
comments were unjustified for the 
same reason. This meeting was re- 
ported in a brief article in the January 
number of the American Bankers 
Association Journal by Hal Y. Lemon, 
chairman of the commission on bank- 
ing practices and clearing house func- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the banks 
endeavored to show the committee 
that an efficiently run country bank 
could hardly break even on the small- 
est possible chain store business ac- 
count with a balance of less than $800, 
and that probably $1,000 
would be necessary to 
show a moderate profit. 

The chain store officials, 
who impressed meas being 
unusually fair and broad- 
minded, then spoke in- 
formally telling of the prob- 
lem from their angle. It 
was very enlightening and 
I must admit there is much 
to be said in behalf of the 
well operated chain store 
system. Almost every one 
made the statement that 
he found no uniformity of 
charges, or no uniformity 
of requirements on the part 
of bankers. Bankers them- 
selves do not appear to 
be acquainted with their 


own costs of operation, or the con- 
ditions under which their accounts 
would be profitable. There seems to 
be a great variation of ideas in the 
minds of the bankers as to their re- 
quirements. 

These requirements can not be deter- 
mined by the chain stores themselves, 
but must be ascertained by the bankers. 
Some banks appear to make a profit 
on an account upon which others can 
not. In many communities there 
appear to be too many banks to make 
banking economical because the total 
business is too much divided. Cer- 
tainly the customers of these banks 
should not be called upon either to 
maintain balances or pay such charges 
as to make all of them profitable. 


IN one community in which several 

chain stores were doing business, it was 
decided by the clearing house or bank- 
ing group that certain balances must 
be maintained, although the costs of 
operations in the different banks varied 
greatly. The chain stores moved their 
accounts to a neighboring town, as 
they could not comply with the con- 
ditions imposed. Pressure was brought 
by the bankers in this town, together 
with some political pressure, to force 
the chain store organizations to come 
to time. Tactics of this kind do not 
promote friendliness or co-operation. 

One of the very large problems of 
chain stores is the cashing of checks, 
or accepting checks in payment for 
purchases. One grocery company re- 
ported that its average sale over a 
period amounted to 72 cents, while the 
average check given to them was $12. 
To a certain extent it was thought that 
the chain store should not be penalized 
too severely for this manifest service 
to the community. 

One of the companies did not feel 
that the criticism contained in the 
questionnaire pertained so much to it 
as to the newer organizations, as no 
complaints had been received recently 
from the bankers, probably because 


herefore, as the present year 
progresses, why not first 
make a resolution to know what 
we are talking about and then pre- 
sent our claims to these national 
organizations, as well as other 
types of customers, that are using 
the bank as a service station?” 


Nineteen 


their relationships were settled some 
two or three years ago. At that time 
the company obtained the figures of 
its banks throughout the country and 
settled each case individually. 

Bankers who make the broad asser- 
tion that chain store accounts as a 
whole are unprofitable, are not well 
informed as to their own business. The 
city accounts of these companies, it 
was stated by the chain store operators 
and admitted by the bankers, are con- 
ducted in such a manner as to prove 
the fairest intentions. In many in- 
stances free balances have been left 
which are large enough to offset the 
activity of the accounts. 

The bankers themselves have en- 
couraged the use of checks more and 
more during the past few years. Large 
companies are desirous of paying their 
employees with checks on account of 
the safety of this method over han- 
dling cash. Cashing of these checks has 
been solicited by a number of compa- 
nies and certainly represents, said the 
chain store operator, an accommoda- 
tion to the banks on a busy day when 
it would be almost impossible to han- 
dle so many checks expeditiously. 

Still another official stated that his 
company made a practice of correcting 
every condition brought to his atten- 
tion by the banks as he hoped to make 
his business with them satisfactory in 
every respect. He stated that less than 
13 per cent of the receipts of his stores 
is in the form of checks, and in some 
communities practically no checks are 
received. In his company the average 
sale was said to be 77 cents and the 
profit for the same period 2% per cent, 
so that a 3 cent charge on checks 
cashed would eat up all of the profit 
and be prohibitive. He felt that a 
$2,000 free balance would not cover 
the cost of most of his accounts, and 
stated further that his average weekly 
sales per store was only a little over 
$1,000 so that naturally a $2,000 bal- 
ance would be a great burden. He 
felt that banks should make a practice 
of charging for special serv- 
ices to those who actually 
use them, and this charge 
should not be distributed 
over the balance of the 
business of the bank. 

In another company 80 
per cent of the profits 
were said to come from 
the manufacturing end of 
the business. This com- 
pany operates 570 stores 
only in the larger cities. 
Its president stated frankly 
that probably the fault of 
all of us in this hustle and 
bustle of today’s business 
world is that not enough 
thought is given to the 
other man’s problems. 
He felt that the meeting 


(Continued on page 59) 
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Box Letter Reminders 


S*.: deposit box advertising must 


be “reminder copy.” 
Convenient location and hours 
are the best selling points. 

A safety box is like accident in- 
surance. Nobody would buy a box 
until he realizes the danger that 
threatens without it. 

On a rainy day a renter from two 
blocks away will cancel and rent a box 
one block from his office; on a fair day 
he’ll walk a mile to keep his box where 
it is. 

Because the renter has to remember 
his key and go in person, it takes a lot 
of persuading to get people to make 
full use of their boxes. 

In a stock slump like last fall, many 
people sell or borrow on all the secu- 
rities they own and then give up their 
boxes. 

Ten dollars spent on a prospect who 
doesn’t need a box will never bring 
him in. 

_Two cents spent on a prospect who 
needs a box —and knows it —will bring 
him in the next day. 

These are some of the observations 
gained in a four-months’ campaign to 
rent boxes in the new Old Dearborn 
State Bank, Chicago. 


Our neighborhood is a growing 


district on the northeast corner of 
Chicago’s loop. The city’s finest sky- 
scrapers are here replacing old lofts 
and store buildings. 

We had to conclude at the start that 
boxes renting at $5 average couldn’t 


By George W. Chaffee 


Assistant Cashier, Old Dearborn 
State Bank, Chicago 


stand an expensive advertising line-up. 
A helpful security record was the 


_ foundation-piece of our campaign. 


It followed the safe principle of 
giving the prospect something useful — 
leaving it up to him to come back and 
ask questions. 

This security record with blank 
space for listing papers and articles in 
deposit, was a natural reminder to the 
prospect that he ought to put them 
there. 

Our first letter calling attention to 
the enclosed security record went out 
in late summer. We added a post- 
script urging that jewels and silver- 
ware be brought in while families were 
away on vacation. 


IN September the letter started with 

the line “Hunting season is coming” — 
and reminded of the annoyance from 
loss or misplacement of valuable papers 
that happens some time or other in 
nearly every office. 

Letter number three was: “From 
One Neighbor to Another’ —calling 
attention to convenient location and 
again enclosing a “reminder list’ of 
things that belong in safety deposit. 

The fourth (and last) letter was 
double-barrelled. Addressed ““To folks 


who sometimes forget” it reminded 
that, “like locking the barn door. 
renting a Safety Deposit Box is some- 
thing folks often put off until it’s too 
late.” 

This letter added: “Try our vault 
security one month free.” Frankly, 
the offer did not pull any noticeable 
increase in customers; probably illus- 
trating again that if they need a box 
they’ll come in when reminded, and if 
they don’t need it, they won’t take a 
box free. 

A simple post card completed the 
four-month campaign. 

Results: Apparently 125 boxes at a 
rental of $571 were leased as a result 
of the campaign. 

Now, three months after the last 
mailing, there still seems to be “‘carry- 
over momentum.” Twelve to fifteen 
more boxes than last year are being 
rented each month. 

Part of this is the natural growth o! 
the neighborhood, but the letters and 
security record bring them in sooner. 

Before momentum is lost the cam- 
paign will be renewed but on a modest 
scale that will permit frequent, inex- 
pensive repetition. 

Always the security record is on all 
bank counters. 

Through other bank departments it 
will be included in outgoing mail at noe 
extra postage every three months. 

The next new material will be a 
series of blotters —simple reminders, in- 
teresting. brief, neighborly advertising. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


BOND 


Clutchbill & Company 
Redeem Themselves by 
a Memorable Charge 


cBy Fred Copeland 


the Ferndale National another 
day after I tell the directors.” 
Director Clutchbill fetched the arm 
of his porch rocker a resounding thwack 
with his bony fist and resumed his 


| DOUBT if you can be cashier of 


. nervous rocking. 


Cashier John Atwood gave Mr. 
Clutchbill a sudden, ghastly look. 

“When I delivered that $10,000 
worth of bonds to Monroe Dorset, how 
was I to know it wasn’t the right 
Monroe Dorset?” 

“Yuh ought’r made sure before you 
let go of ’em,” grunted Director 
Clutchbill savagely, holding his rocker 
immovable for a full second. 

“But the address was Monroe 
Dorset, Ferndale, R. F. D., and 
Monroe had a letter that came straight 
from the executors of the will out in 
Denver. How was any one to know 
he hadn’t inherited ’em all proper?” 

“You claimed, yourself, he seemed in 
an awful hurry to get ’em in his paws 
and get out of the bank after he’d 
signed for ’em,” scolded the old 
director. 

“Well, I have seen Monroe since we 
got that second letter from the execu- 
tors and explained to him that they 
were willed to his father who is dead 
and not to him, but he won’t give ’em 
up. I can’t go into his house and take 
them away from him . . it would 
be breaking and entering.” 

“No one can get ’em,”’ squalled Mr. 
Clutchbill in disgust. 

John took his foot off Mr. Clutchbill’s 
veranda steps and heaved a sigh of 
mental exhaustion. 

“I could go up there on the East 


Hill to Monroe Dorset’s house and try 
and talk some reason into him.” 

“He wouldn’t let yuh into the yard 
, I’ve known him for twenty 
years. If he was a little feller yuh 
might scare him, but he’ll go three 
hundred in his socks.” 

“Well, I’m going up and tackle him 
this afternoon!’ John yanked his hat 
brim over one eye and turned abruptly 
to go. 

Mr. Clutchbill stopped rocking. In 
John’s words and tone was the bugle 
call of war; war was that which Mr. 
Clutchbill never avoided. 

“John! waita minute. . . l’vea 
good mind to go with you! What you 
goin’ to take for weapons?” 

“I’m going to take just my bare 
fists,” said John tartly. 

“You can’t peel bonds off anything 
that wears hair in this town with just 
your bare fingers,” fifed Mr. Clutchbill 
shrilly with the throb of the war tom- 
tom pulsing through his veins. “I’ve 
half a mind to stop and borrow that 
lion spear Myron Hinkley’s missionary 
son lugged back from Africa and lodged 
in the Congo Church.” 


LDURING an intermission John got 


three of the cylinders firing in his 
runabout and sat impatiently riding 
the waves while the old director with 
vibrating hands climbed up beside him. 
**Let’s go by the back road down the 
river,’ suggested Mr. Clutchbill, pull- 
ing his helmet down to his ears. 
“They claim it’s full of holes this 
spring and there’s a sand slide in that 
gully a couple of miles out of town.” 
“I don’t care; I’m curious to see if 


Shortly they skimmed the bridge 
over the river and went up the 
main street with the imperial 
scorn of the village fire truck 


they’re going to plow the old Sargent 
mortgage again this year. . . . Go 
down the back road, I tell yuh.” 

A shot like a black powder duck 
charge plunged out of the exhaust and 
the frightened roadster leaped past 
Mr. Clutchbill’s old-fashioned stone 
hitching post. 

a slim chance,” stated Mr. 
Clutchbill as they cantered out of 
town, “‘that Monroe Dorset may not be 
to home, and if we explain the situation 
to Mrs. Dorset she may hand over them 
bonds; she’s such a church worker.” 

“Our collection plate won’t tempt 
Mrs. Dorset none,” scoffed John. 
“T’ll bet Mrs. Dorset don’t know those 
bonds are in the house. She 
wasn’t with him when he got ’em.” 

“Perhaps they ain’t in the house 
then. All the better, if they ain’t; the 
house would be the hardest place to get 
’em out of. Maybe Monroe has hid 
*em somewhere and Mrs. Dorset may 
drop information that'll let us know 
where Monroe has been prowling and 
help us out of this hellish mess.” 

The back road down the river was 
proving to be all that John had 
promised. Every few rods they lurched 
around or through dried water holes. 
And two miles out of town Director 
Clutchbill was almost unbonneted as 
John suddenly expanded himself like 
an accordion on hand and foot brakes. 

Just over the brink of the narrow, 
sandy piece of road they were about to 
descend was a stalled vehicle which 
looked like the last wagon of a circus 
train. Beside the right hind wheel a 


portly little man was burrowing with 
By earnest 


the rapidity of a badger. 
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work he kept the hub of the wheel in 
sight, ‘although at times the sand 
gained on him sickeningly. 

John and Mr. Clutchbill descended 
to the ground and went down to the 
stalled vehicle. 

The little man heard their approach, 
and, whirling around suddenly, he sat 
down in the hole he had dug, thereby 
stopping the sand from running in and 
at the same time obtaining a grateful 
rest for his back against the wheel. 

“Do me a favor . . pleeze!”’ he 
whinnied. “How can I get out of 
here?” 

“He’s either from Damascus or 
Bagdad; I know the lingo,” stated Mr. 
Clutchbill to John. And then to the 
stranger: “You'll have to back up 
your camel, sir, so’s my slave can lay 
down some palm branches for yuh to 
run on.” 

John gave Director Clutchbill an 
evil glance before obtaining a fence rail 
with which he dug a channel back of 
the buried wheel so that the equipage 
could back down out of the sand hole. 


BY laying down a track of fence 
boards the caravan was able with 
horrible roars from its engine to come 
over the sand hole and stand with 
shaking knee-pans on the crest of the 
slope where there was firm footing. 
“Where yuh headin’ for, Constan- 
tinople or Cairo?” shouted Mr. 


‘Clutchbill in a high, thin voice over 


the rattle of the engine. 

“Ferndale,” smiled the perspiring 
face of the traveler. 

“Buyin’ furniture?” 


“Antiques. Wait . . you help 
me—TI give you something.” 

The little man disentangled a small, 
battered table from the truck. 

“No . . . no, that’s all right,” 
waved Director Clutchbill. 

“I give three dollars for it,”’ proudly 
stated the antique dealer. 

“No, I don’t need it. You’re wel- 
come to anything we’ve done.” 

“Yeah —yeah,” insisted the little 
man, pushing the small square-topped 
table at Mr. Clutchbill. 

“Well, leave it at the bank in 
Ferndale. I can use it, I guess. You 
understand? The Ferndale National 
Bank. Leave it there.” 

“Yeah —yeah!’’ beamed the dealer, 
nodding happily, throwing the table 
back on the load and climbing into his 
seat. 

“Better leave them boards in the 
road; we may want ’em ourselves when 
we come back,” suggested Mr. 
Clutchbill as they ground out around 
the truck and wabbled down the sandy 
decline. 

“IT hope we ain’t coming back this 
way,” jerked out John as the steering 
wheel yanked savagely at his wrists. 

A mile further on they turned for the 
climb up the hill road and at length 
came to a stop in the dooryard of 
Monroe Dorset. 

For a moment they sat immovable 
back of the heat waves from the engine 
while they closely scrutinized the 
rambling farmhouse, outhouses and 
barn door entrance. There was that 
prickling silence which is so common 
just before the cap of a camera is re- 


**Yeah—yeah,"’ insisted the little man, push 
the small, square-topped table at Mr. Clotehbit 
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moved. The house, itself, seemed to 
withdraw behind its dingy green blinds 
as if it knew a great deal more than it 
cared to tell. 

Presently, however, there was 
motion. Mrs. Monroe Dorset pushed 
through the kitchen door and sat 
immediately on a porch chair. She 
dropped her hands at her sides as 
though she had just fought eleven 
rounds and wanted a decision, and as 
Monroe did not follow her, John shut 
off the engine and the two crusaders 
descended and came cautiously to the 
porch steps. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Dorset,” 
began Mr. Clutchbill with a polite 
little laughing voice. “Is Monroe 
here?” 

“Here! I should say not! Gracious! 
I never seen a man so mad over 
nothing!”’ 

“Oh!” breathed Mr. Clutchbill as 
though he understood everything. 
“Was Monroe expecting us, you 
think?’ ”’ 

“I don’t know! It wouldn’t made 
any difference. He was bound to chase 
after that table. It wasn’t worth over 
seventy-five cents at an auction and a 
fly-by-night antique dealer drove into 
the yard and gave me $3 for it.” 

“‘What’d Monroe let him have it 
for?” 

“I said I was the one that sold it to 
the antiquer . Monroe wasn’t 
here,” jabbered Mrs. Dorset, glad to 
pour her recent grief over the first 
human she saw. “Monroe was up in 
the back potater field.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Clutchbill and John 
together. 

“When Monroe came in I 
told him what a slick trade 
I’d made with that old table 
in the best room and he let 
out such a sudden squawk I 
thought he’d stepped on a 
nail in his sneakers. Then he 
just screeched out: ‘Which 
way did he go?’ All I could 
do was to point down the 
hill, and Monroe ran and 
grabbed his flivver and almost 
wrung its neck off ‘ 
and it wouldn’t start at first — 
and I never heard any human cuss so.” 

“Did Monroe think you’d got beat 
or was it his particular table or some- 
thing?” plugged in Mr. Clutchbill, 
seeking to keep Mrs. Dorset on the air. 

“I don’t know I don’t 
know. It wasn’t his. It was mine. 
Monroe’s getting awful mysterious of 
late. Maybe hisheadis . . . ” 

**Well, well,” said Director Clutchbill 
in a voice of sugar. “If Monroe comes 
back, try and keep him here. We'll see 
what we can do,” he added, almost 
tipping John over in his haste to get to 
the car. 

The instant the engine flamed into a 
roar, Mr. Clutchbill half rose and 


(Continued on page 44) 
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CLEARING 


Arrangement After Arrange- 
ment, Interfering With Sim- 
plification and the Morale 


cBy R. H. Brunkhorst 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


N a previous article in this magazine 
I I mentioned declining income and 
increasing expenses and pointed 
out the fallacy of attempting to correct 
this situation by other than a thorough 
analysis of operation and subsequent 
action based on that analysis. In other 
words, the solution lies in a first-hand 
knowledge of operation and not in the 
usual “‘hit or miss” sort of information 
found in many banks. 

Expert knowledge of operation leads 
to simplification, one of the prime 
builders of morale on the part of both 
employees and customers. Without 
employee morale we have inefficiency, 
resulting in expensive operation, and 
without customer morale, growth in 
deposits does not materialize. Let me 
illustrate this point by relating an 
incident that occurred recently in an 
lowa bank: 

I was sitting in the office of the 
president, discussing operating prob- 
lems, when the cashier burst in. 

“Mr. Brown is outside much dis- 
turbed because one of our tellers paid 
a check against the account of the 
Blank Corporation signed by Jones 
for $300,” he said. 

“Well, why the uproar? The account 
is good for the amount and Jones is 
authorized to sign, isn’t he?” asked 
the president. 

“Yes, Jones is authorized to sign, 


but not for amounts over $200,” an- 


swered the cashier. 

“Send Brown in,” the president 
said, “and I will apologize to him, 
and in the meantime you see that the 
teller gets what is coming to him!” 

Apologies to customers and call- 
downs for employees always interest 
me. They seem so unnecessary. There- 
fore I just had to project myself into 
the conversation and state that in my 
opinion the teller had nothing coming 


to him; that the blame for the error 
should be placed on the man who 
opened the account and entered into 
an impossible arrangement with the 
customer. 

Situations similar to this one arise 
because of lack of knowledge of opera- 
tion. The president did not know that 
his teller was attempting to memorize 
an average of at least two signatures 
for every checking account on the 
books of the bank, and that because 
of pressure of business it was impos- 
sible for him to compare each signature 
with those on record. This likewise 
applies to checks paid through the 
Clearing House Association where the 
pressure is even greater because of 
return limitations imposed. 

How, then, are these employees to 
know when there are signing limita- 
tions? By having them printed on the 
checks. Simple, isn’t it? In the larger 
cities we have a great many cases of 
this kind, particularly with regard to 
pay-roll accounts. While this is the 
best plan, another solution is the 
opening of other accounts with balance 
limitations if the integrity of an officer 
or employee is open to question, but 
in no case should a banker accept a 
piece of business when he knows in 
advance that his service is going to 
fall down. 


‘TELLERS have to depend on memory 
or they would never be able to com- 
plete a day’s work. It may seem 
strange, but it is true that long speciali- 
zation in memorizing faces, balances 
and signatures dulls the memory along 
other lines and it is next to impossible 
to remember special instructions of 
this type or even safeguards to prevent 
errors. 
The above is a concrete case of how 
customer morale is affected by an error 
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and employee morale by a call-down 
that is sure to follow. All of this be- 
cause the officers lacked the operating 
knowledge necessary to call for simpli- 
fication. This situation led to an 
examination of signature cards in a 
search for more impossible arrange- 
ments. Here are just a few that were 
found. Ask yourself whether or not 
your employees should be excused if 
they fail to comply with the arrange- 
ments. Bank of Nowhere: Assistant 
cashiers sign drafts not to exceed $300. 

Benefit Association: Two signatures, 
except that Thos. Cook may sign alone 
on checks of less than $50, using a rub- 
ber stamp for the name of the secretary. 

Memorial Association: President 
signs alone, otherwise two signatures 
required. 

Johnson Corporation: One signa- 
ture on checks up to $200. Two signa- 
tures for larger amounts. 

The Children’s Home: Two signa- 
tures. Signature of president or treas- 
urer required on all checks of $200 and 
over. Assistant treasurer, office man- 
ager, or cashier, sufficient on checks of 
less than $200. 

Fourth Church: H. A. Daniel can 
sign checks of $300 or less. Others 
unlimited. 

As already stated, simplification 
would call for the imprint of amount 
limitations or the opening of two or 
more accounts, and to this can be 
added checks printed in such a way as 
to notify employees automatically as 
to signature requirements. Right here, 
remember that a rigid compliance with 
the American Bankers Association’s 
recommendations covering standardi- 
zation of checks and drafts would be 
of much assistance. 

Those of you who are officers, take 
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yourselves back to the time you were 
tellers. How many of those impossible 
arrangements would you be able to 
remember? 

Kindred to these impossible arrange- 
ments, we have the curious arrange- 
ments entered into by loaning officers 
—arrangements which an operating 
official could never understand —first, 


because of the interference with smooth 
operation, and second because little or 
nothing is accomplished. When you 
think of the numerous records neces- 
sary to keep this system going —the 
comparisons to be made, the references 
to different departments and the noti- 
fications of loans made and paid —you 
wonder if here again you haven’t a 
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problem that might be called impos- 
sible as well as curious; one that will 
again affect customer and employee 
morale because the arrangements will 
not be complied with. Just let us 
analyze a few such arrangements. 
Here is one calling for 2 per cent on 
balances in excess of 20 per cent 
of borrowings. There is _ nothing 


(Continued on page 56) 


Wanted: New Financial Vitamins 


cBy I. I. Sperling 


Assistant Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


AVE financial advertising and merchandising 
come to a stalemate? 
What, if anything, is to be the next great 
development? 

True, since seeing the light, we have not been 
slow to take advantage of many of the tried and 
proven merchandising and advertising practices in 
other fields. 

We have used modern art in our illustrations; 
color has come into the bank and its advertising; 
our employees and business development men have 
been taught salesmanship withthe best approved sales 
manuals and sales classes; we have charts and graphs 
and quotas and schedules of compensation for new 
business brought in. We have service charges as 
devicesof sound business practice, supplanting former 
losses. We seem to have perfected such services as 
we have; new marvelous Robots of computing and 
adding machines are guarantees of accuracy; the 
handling of intricate financial problems has almost 
become routine except for the ever-present human 
factor. Branch banking has taken the bank to the 
people; group banking bids fair to place tremendous 
resourcesat thedisposalof smaller urbancommunities. 

Yes, our production problems, like industry's, 
are in a fair way to being solved. 

But our distribution problem and our merchandis- 
ing problem, like those of industry, are far fromsolved. 

True, we have had Christmas clubs and thrift 
clubs and save $1,000 clubs to stimulate mass sav- 
ing; baby bonds and installment plans for beginning 
investors; fur storage, silver storage, factory savings 
plans, school savings plans (some of which we recall 
with mixed sentiments). 

Of course, some of the high pressure plans have 
burned our fingers, but all pioneering takes its toll 
of money and even lives. 

The point I make is this: our sales and advertising 
talk has been almost entirely a question of present- 
ing the old gospels and preachments in new and 
often refreshing dress. Instead of ‘‘saving for rainy 
days” we now “‘save to spend on sunny days” (still 
a controversial doctrine). Instead of morbid trust 
discussions, we urge “protection for your loved 
ones,” “freedom for yourself and to give you the 
recreation you have earned.” In place of “‘ten-ton 
vaults,” we urge ‘safety for valuables.” 


Get the idea? We have been ringing the changes 
of copy and emotion for the more or less staple 
goods on our shelves. We talk glibly about “com- 
plete financial service.” But do we have it—really? 

Have we examined the goods to see whether 
they'll stand a new and brighter package? Are we 
studying the services to find new uses and conse- 
quently new users? 

If you follow me, are we introducing the epoch- 
making things that industry launched with front- 
wheel drives and vita-glass and vitamins and talking 
movies and radio and airplanes and the rest of 
the breath-taking innovations for the benefit of 
humanity? 

Perhaps there aren't any new uses or products to 
be found in banking and finance. But the fellow 
who devised the living trust, the insurance trust, 
the corporate pension plan, the Christmas club, and 
other advances from crude rudimentary banking, 
didn't think so. 

Everywhere in industry, research and laboratory 
men are searching, probing for new products, new 
uses for old products. And the fellow who makes 
his discovery first, cleans up—until someone else dis- 
covers something that puts the others out of business 
unless he remain alert. And so it goes on. 

Take your cue. Get away from the copy desk 
with its electros, its charts, its lists of media, its 
contracts, its bromides, its maps with pretty red 
tacks. 

Is there a new organism to be discovered in the 
savings account under the glass? The safe deposit 
box in the test tube (if the mixed rhetorical figures 
may be continued)—does it reveal a new use or a 
new service? 

How can the trust idea be extended? Have you 
a little community trust in your town? What new 
human need (financially) can be met by anything 
you have in the shop or that you can bring in from 
the outside? 

Does all this groping in the dark sound strange 
and queer? I hope, rather, that it starts you think- 
ing of bigger and more important things than those 
piled atop your desk. 

It does, for me, when I start to slump compla- 
cently after next month's copy is all nicely set up 
and proofed. 
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T was the end of my 
| third week in Canada. 


I had progressed 
through the various stages 
of (a) regarding Canada as 
a suburb of the U. S. A.; 
(b) feeling sorry for 
Canadians because they 
were subjects of England; 
(c) arguing in vain the 
advantages of being a free 
and independent American 
citizen; and (d) recogniz- 
ing gradually and with 
some surprise that 


Canadians are proud and 
happy to be where and 
what they are. 

“It’s a matter of senti- 
ment,” said a sturdy 
Canadian to me when I 
argued about rising to 
“God Save the King.” 
“Many of us were born 
in England. We love the 
mother country. Canada 
has never paid a cent 
of taxes to England, but 
we're too young and too 
vast a country to defend 
our own waterfront. We need England’s 
support and are proud to be a daughter 
country of England’s.” 

So I quit arguing about the advan- 
tages of the old U.S. A. and started 
hunting the peculiar and special ad- 
vantages of being a Canadian. 

In the hotel lobby at Preston Springs, 
Ontario, I met two Canadian bankers. 
Both were assistant general managers 
of a leading Canadian bank. The 
manager of a U. S. factory in Canada 
introduced us, and we four sat down 
for a talk. 

With an apology for my directness, 


if not indeed my impertinence, I started. 


the discussion with a challenge. 

“T’ve heard that bank managers in 
your country have little authority and 
receive very little pay,” I said to these 
banking gentlemen. 

They replied politely. 

“A while ago we compared notes 
with the secretary of a banking asso- 
ciation in the States,” said the gentle- 
man with the black hair. ‘“‘We took a 
small Canadian town, where our bank 
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Learn From Canada? 


cBy Fred B. Barton 


OK, and receives all the 
training possible from 
that experience. 

“So much for the ques- 
tion of immediate pay. It 
is always important, of 
course, but not the real 
factor in making banking 
attractive. More impor- 
tant is the matter of per- 
manence of income. 

“We realize fully that 
the banking business does 
not appeal to young men, 
because the qualities of 


operates the only financial institution, 
and I told the secretary what our man- 
ager receives in pay. He hunted up a 
town of similar size in his territory and 
found it had three banks in it, the 
cashier of each drawing less than our 
manager gets. 


“TN those small American banks the 

cashier is at the mercy of his stock- 
holders, who are of course local busi- 
ness men. He has little authority. If 
he feels he is underpaid, there is no 
future for him with the bank, but he 
must leave and hunt a connection 
somewhere else. 

“Our manager, meanwhile, lives in 
a home owned by the bank and rented 
to him on a reasonable basis. He re- 
ceives what to us is a comfortable 
income. Moreover, he is able to make 
some loans on his own responsibility, 
and to make recommendations on 
other applications in his city. Possibly 
he has two or three borrowers whose 
needs run as high as $40,000 for the 
year. He handles these, subject to our 


pep, aggressiveness, sales- 
manship and enthusiasm 
receive very little reward 
in the banking field. 
Rather is a man paid for 
seasoned judgment, for 
knowledge gained from 
years of intimate contact, 
and for mature thinking. 

“So, inevitably, many 
of the young ones drift 
out. But if they stay, 
they know they will be 
cared for. We even take 
care of our men if they 
fail entirely to make good in a job, 
because we feel it is our duty to place 
them somewhere where their ability 
and loyalty will serve. 

“When an employee of our bank 
reaches the age of sixty-four he receives 
a pension, which is 70 per cent of his 
last income. Presumably this income 
was the highest received during his 
entire career. 

“So, with us, a man’s income is 
steadily increasing up to the age of 
sixty-four. In your case, when a man 
reaches forty, what happens to him? 
The race on your side of the line is 
entirely too swift.” 

Canadian bankers, I found with 
surprise, have an intimate knowledge 
of what goes on in American banking 
circles. These two Canadian gentle- 
men were able to quote U. S. banks 
and cite U. S. banking activities aptly. 

Similarly, it seemed reasonable that 
U. S. bankers have made some study 
of Canadian banking methods. The 
wizard of California, Gianini, took 
several Canadian bank officials with 
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him early in his career. Undoubtedly 
the centralized control of the Bank of 
Italy reflects much of the system built 
up through decades by the banks of 
Canada. 

As for the Canadian system of train- 
ing, a prominent U. S. banker said to 
a friend across the border, “I envy you 
your training system that lets a man 
creep before he walks. In my bank we 
train a junior executive until we think 
he can handle a branch, but we never 
know exactly what he can do until he 
comes face to face with the hardest 
problems. We have no halfway school 
—our branches are few and large. But 
you, on your part, can put a man in a 
small branch and let him try himself 
out without risking any 
large sums or affecting any 
sizable depositors.” 

Explaining further the 
Canadian system of branch 
banking, the gentleman 
with the black hair went on. 

“Our branch managers 
start out with a discretion- 
ary limit of $1,000 to $1,500. 
This sum is increased as [0, 
they demonstrate their 
sound judgment in making 
loans. 

“Sometimes, of course, 
a branch manager falls 
down. If his branch loses 
money, we send him a 
helper to try and straighten 
things out. If that proves 
impossible, we transfer the 
manager to some other 
branch where the respon- 
sibilities fit his abilities. 

“If his errors are due to 
faulty judgment, we give 
him an opportunity some- 
where else in the bank. 
If his mistakes are due to 
dishonesty, then of course 
he is out of a job.” 

I asked whether they are often 
troubled with dishonesty or 
defalcations. 

“Of course, all our branches are 
backed up with the full assets of our 
bank, so that a so-called run on the 
bank is practically unheard of,”’ replied 
the banker. ‘“‘As for bank failures, 
they are almost unknown in this 


country. 


“YOUR U. S. banks had 700 failures 
in the last six months. One 
Canadian bank failed three years ago, 
but that was the only one for years. 
“We are also free from a great deal 
of embezzling trouble. Our men are 
bonded enough so that the fidelity 
company will have to bear the expense 
of the trial. Few men steal and get 
away. I recall one who stole a sizable 
sum and went to Chicago. He was 
caught after nine months and brought 
back. But that was thirty years ago.” 


and respect. 


The manager of the U. S. factory 
had meanwhile been discussing loans 
and notes with the other banker, and 
their conversation proved an interest- 
ing interruption just now. So in an- 
swer to my queries, the gentleman 
with the white hair explained on 


what basis Canadian banks lend — 


money. 

“We do not make loans for 90 or 120 
days as the U. S. banks do, but estimate 
a firm’s credit needs for the entire 
season and agree to finance it on that 
basis. Interest is charged day by day 
on the sum borrowed, less the balance 
still in the customer’s account. This 
of course entails further bookkeeping 
for the bank but is, we feel, fairer to 


ere in Canada we have 

definite precedent and 
definite authority to look up 
The men at the head of 
the bank are men we all honor 
They occupy 
those places because of longer 
years of experience and keener 
judgment than any of the rest 
of us have shown. Our whole 
system of training and thought 
teaches us to respect authority.” 


the customer, as it does not charge 
interest on money he is not actually 
using. . 

“‘When we come to make a loan, we 
ignore entirely the items of fixed 
assets. This is always a shock to 
American borrowers in Canada. 

‘““A firm comes to us, for example, 
and shows its balance sheet. 

** ‘We have this much invested in 
land and buildings, and this much in 
machinery and equipment,’ ”’ the com- 
pany treasurer will say. ‘‘ ‘We'd like 
to borrow so-much.’ 

“But we ignore that fixed investment 
and ask for something liquid and 
certain. How about the cash reserve 
of the company? How about its in- 
ventory? In what condition are its 
accounts receivable, and what sum do 
they total? What percentage of its 
accounts would be collectible if an 
emergency arose? This is what we 
want to know. 
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“You can do things with cash, but 
you can’t sell a building.” 

That last statement seemed to call 
for an explanation. So we got it. 

“Canada is a young country, and 
growing. But the manufacturing needs 
are still small as compared to the U. S.., 
and we do not have the flux and change 
that the American factories have. 
Established businesses do well here, 
but there is not the continual come and 
go of new industries. 

‘“‘When a factory building falls 
empty, especially if it was built for 
some specific industry, it is likely to 
stay empty for a long time. We can’t 
hunt up a new tenant to take over that 
manufacturing work right away. May- 
be the country doesn’t 
need it yet! 

“We had an example of 
this a year or so ago. An 
American firm,making some 
such factory item as pulleys 
or shafting or general 
factory equipment, found 
it necessary to close its 
Canadian plant. The de- 
mands for its replacement 
parts were too few. 

the English idea 
of such a situation is to 
hang on to what you own 
and be ready to sell at a 
profit when the tide turns. 
But the U. S. idea is to 
take a quick loss and for- 
get it. 

“So a breezy young 
American came up _ here 
with full authority and am- 
bition to dispose of that 
factory building right away, 
at any price. It’s still 
unsold, however. As I said, 
we’re a young country and 
spread outover an enormous 
territory. That makes us 
much conservative 
than your U. S. business men need 
to be.” 

That word ‘conservative’ aroused 
me. Aren’t Canadian bankers them- 
selves the world’s greatest plungers 
when it comes to branch banking? 
Don’t Canadian banks number 
their branches literally in the hun- 
dreds? 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman with 
the black hair. ‘There are really only 
half a dozen important banks in 
all of Canada. In fact, excluding 
the French banks, there are only 
about four important English-speaking 
banks.” 

The exact listing, I found later from 
a bank publication, reads as follows. 
Note that the banks are arranged 
alphabetically and not by number of 
branches. Neither do the number of 
branches indicate exactly the size of 
the bank, for there are small branches 
and large. But the chartered banks of 
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Canada, as of July 31, 1929, and their 
branches read right here: 

Branches 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 799 


Demintion Bank...........;: 134 
Banque Canadian Nationale... 578 
Imperial Bank of Canada..... 200 
Bank of Montreal........... 658 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 327 
Banque Provincial du Canada. 332 
Royal Bank of Canada....... 924 
Bank of Toronto............ 198 
Weyburn Security Bank..... 31 
Barclays Bank (of Canada)... ...... 
Total 4,181 

What a staggering list! One bank 

with 924 branches! Another with 799! 


Surely that is 
recklessness it- 
self. 

But the banker 
with the dark 
hair thought 
otherwise. 

“‘We grow gray- 
headed thinking 
of the speed of 
your U. S. bank 
mergers,” he said 
calmly. ‘“‘Down 
in New York two 
enormous banks 
together 
and make plans 
to absorb a third. 
In other cities, 
everywhere, you 
throw huge banks 


together overnight. Even with our 


experience and our organization, we . 


couldn’t dare move so fast. 

“There is nothing especially star- 
tling or worrisome about the size of a 
bank—our own bank numbers hun- 
dreds of branches. Neither is there 
any special advantage in mere bigness, 
unless it is accompanied by a definite 
centralizing of control. 

“But that centralizing is something 
we have which your U. S. banks don’t.” 

Explaining this, he went on. 

“Always in our system there is 
someone above to take the final re- 
sponsibility and help settle weighty 
questions. If a local branch manager 
meets a situation too big for his cour- 
age or authority, he gets his immediate 
superior on the long distance phone. 
If that gentleman cannot answer the 
question, he calls on the official above 
him. Finally the matter comes direct 
to the head office, where our files are 
complete and thorough and the di- 
rectors are instantly available to han- 
dle any problem. We never ask any 
sub-official to assume a responsibility 
too big for him. 

“Here in Canada we have definite 
precedent and definite authority to 
look up to. The men at the head of the 
bank are men we all honor and respect. 
They occupy those places because of 


longer years of experience and keener 
judgment than any of the rest of us 
have shown. Our whole system of 
training and thought teaches us to 
respect authority. 

“But your U. S. mergers—well, I 
don’t know.” 

I urged him to voice his criticism. 
So he went on. 

“‘Here’s a tie-up of several large 
U. S. banks, formed by swapping 
stock. Each bank holds control, and 
each bank maintains its separate 
board of directors. That’s a situation 
we couldn’t approve of. It lessens 
responsibility and slows down action. 

“Instead of having one huge ‘central 
office which backs up your branches 


— 
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with exact data, coupled with an 
economic knowledge of business con- 
ditions and trends in that industry, 
your system leaves your branch bank 
no better equipped to meet a firm’s 
loan request than it was before. You’ve 
created a bigger bank, but you’ve 
actually slowed down action. 


“WOU can’t, we believe, achieve 

success in branch banking without 
centralized ownership and control. I 
can cite you chapter and verse to prove 
that. Some years ago the National 
City of New York established branches 
in South America. Those branches 
are still there. But another New York 
bank created South American branches 
by exchanging stock and letting each 
bank operate on its own initiative. 
Those branches are all defunct. 

“We Canadians feel that, although 
our banks number hundreds of 
branches, our system of operation is 
not experimental nor reckless but is 
conservativeness itself. Our success 
in this direction and our freedom from 
failures and setbacks is proof of that 
fact.” 

So, up in Canada, from two gentle- 
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men so conservative that they would 
not grant me permission to quote 
their names or even mention their 
bank, I gained a new viewpoint on 
banking. 

You can’t judge a bank by the num- 
ber of its branches. Even a seemingly 
huge bank may have centralized con- 
trol and hence definite safety. 

Might it not be possible that U. S. 
bankers could learn something to 
advantage from their conservative 
Canadian neighbors? 

The attitude of Canada toward the 
U. S., I found, is interested and 
friendly. 

“We Canadians look up to England 
as a son looks up to his mother,” said 
the banker with 
the white hair. 
“But we think 
of the United 
States as a small 
boy looks up to 
his big brother.” 

Yet the “‘small 
boy,” with bank 
failures almost 
negligible, can- 
not understand 
why “big brother 
United States” 
permits 700 bank 
failures in six 
months, and why 
big-city banks 
marry them- 
selves together 
swiftly, thought- 
lessly, and without due regard 
for the human problems thus 
created by providing two men 

for the same job. 

This criticism, I might add, was not 
offered freely. It came rather as the 
result of gentle questioning around the 
fireplace. But at least one man of the 
four came home with a new wonder: 
‘““Can’t U. S. bankers learn something 
worth while from Canada?” 

I think probably they can. 


“Between May 1 and 
May 10” 


A MINNESOTA bank agreed to. 

deliver certain securities between 
May 1 and May 10, and the customer 
was to have the option of accepting or 
rejecting. On April 20, the bank ten- 
dered the securities, the customer ac- 
cepted them, the securities dropped 
twenty points by May 1, and the cus- 
tomer refused to pay. 

“If you hadn’t tendered the securi- 
ties ahead of time, I wouldn’t have 
accepted them,’ was the customer’s 
argument, but the Minnesota Supreme 
Court ruled in the bank’s favor, on the 
ground that the customer by accepting 
the securities had waived any objection 
to the premature tender.—M. L. H. 
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chool Savings—From the Start 


THE BURROUGHS 


The History and Remarkable Growth 
of Thrift for America’s “Young Idea” 


school savings was not intended 

to help solve a social problem — 
through thrift to help improve social 
conditions. By the encouragement of 
savings a little at a time and depositing 
those savings for some definite purpose, 
the leaders of the movement have 
attempted to inculcate in school chil- 
dren self control, an appreciation of the 
value and use of money, and an under- 
standing of the rudiments of income 
management. 

Incidentally, there has grown up in 
the child’s mind a slight knowledge of 
the fundamentals of banking from the 
viewpoint of the layman. At the same 
time, the accumulation of these small 
savings is running now into the millions 
of dollars in the banks of the United 
States, as well as in those of other 
countries. 

Like many other thrift ideas, the 
movement was first agitated in France, 
as far back as 1818, and the first practi- 
cal and successful attempt at school 
savings was made in that country in 
1834 at a communal school in Le Mans 
in the Department of Sarthe. By the 
“trial and error” method, eventually 
there was developed in France a system 
of open accounts, with a record book 
kept by the teacher and a duplicate 
book given to the pupil.. As soon as a 


school sev the movement for 


By A. L. White 


pupil had accumulated deposits to a 
total of one franc, the teacher in charge 
of school savings would accompany 
him to the savings bank, where he 
would receive a regular bank pass book. 

In this way, the pupil would begin 
to understand very young how to 
transact business in a bank. 

Further refinements of this method 
were developed in Belgium, where 
Prof. Francois Laurent was such an 
enthusiastic advocate of school savings 
that he spent much time and energy 
going from school to school, even from 
class to class and often from pupil to 
pupil, explaining the economic and 
social advantages of saving. In order 
that the instructors might be fully in- 
formed, he organized lectures for the 
teaching staff and perfected what is 
generally known as the bank card 
method of recording deposits. 

M. Laurent established his plan first 
in two communal schools in Ghent in 
1867. By June 30, 1872, over 12,000 
pass books had been distributed among 
the school children of Ghent and the 
deposits totaled 430,227 francs. 

The experiment proved not only of 
economic advantage, but in many cases 


brought about social regeneration. So 
much so, in fact, that when the Inter- 
national Exposition was held in Vienna 
in 1873, educators, economists and 
philanthropists in attendance at the 
exposition agreed that school savings 
might be regarded as an instrument of 
civilization and a means of improving 
the condition of families through moral 
education and instruction in income 
management. 

From this conference of educators at 
the Vienna Exposition can be traced 
the introduction of school savings into 
the United States, though it was not 
until 1885 that the first successful plan 
for school savings was worked out in 
this country. In that year Mr. Jean 
Henri Thiry instituted a detailed 
method of school savings in the Third 
Ward Schools of Long Island City, 
New York. 

Under the plan worked out by Mr. 
Thiry, bank day was observed on 
Monday morning of each week. Until 
a pupil accumulated a sufficient sum to 
entitle him to a bank pass book his de- 
posits were recorded on a savings card. 
As soon as the deposits amounted to 
twenty-five cents or more, the child was 
given a pass book on the bank to which 
the school savings deposits were sent. 

This experiment worked so well that 
after fourteen months, 300 pupils out 


(Continued on page 54) 
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AN INDIVIDUAL SYSTEM 


QUICK SERVICE 


LOCKED CONTROL 


COLLATE RAL 


AND PISZOUNT 


You can secure speedy, convenient and practical service 
from Shaw-Walker “Tiller” Controlled Trucks especially 
designed for your Notes, Collateral and Collection Tellers 


ACKING and loosening at corners, tops and 
bases, from being run up ramps and in and 
out of elevators, is impossible, because of the solid 
electrically spot welded construction of the truck 
shell. The direction of the wheels of the truck 
can be controlled, regardless of its load, by a 
“Tiller” set in the end panel. This exclusive 
Shaw-Walker feature enables you, by a simple 
turn of the “tiller,” to lock the center wheels in 
such a position that the truck can be pushed or 
pulled in only one direction. This permits placing 
the truck in any desired spot, under the cage coun- 
ter or in a vault lock-up. 


Hardware countersunk in the drawer heads and 
drop handles set in sunken end panels eliminate 


SHAW-WALKER MANUFAC- 
TURES FOR BANKS 


Check Sorting Racks 
Insulated Filing Cabinets 
Commercial Bookkeepers’ 

Desks 
Ledger Trays and Bases i 
Record Vault Files Gu 
Tellers’ Trucks of All Kinds 
Office Furniture 
And System Forms for the 
operating records of all 
Departments 


a Like a 


- Special Bank Representatives In All Principal Cities 


the possibility of damage to the truck or to cage 
fixtures. 


Such individual tellers’ trucks have gained popu- 
larity because: (1) All material is brought right 
into the cage where customers can be served 
quickly. (2) All material is under locked control 
of the teller responsible for it and is properly 
stored away at night. (3) Trucks are especially 
designed to meet the needs of each system, to con- 
veniently store the various forms and documents 
handled in each cage. 


The little reminder below, pinned to your letter 
head, will bring you complete information on how 
this idea of individual tellers’ trucks can be applied 
to the needs of your banking department. 


Please send me informa- 
tion on Shaw-Walker “Tiller” 
controlled tellers’ trucks. I 
would also like to receive 
samples of modern system 
forms used in operating the 
following departments: 


Lean and Discount 
O Collateral 
[_] Collections 


Address: Shaw-Walker, Bank 
Dept., Muskegon, Mich. 
BCH-4-30 
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Customers Tell Us? 


ACKSON laid some blueprints on 

my desk. 

“‘Here’s our new house, Mr. Mc- 
Eldowney,” he said, “‘and I have come 
to finish arranging the $30,000 mort- 
gage. You see, we’re up to the second 
story and Nelson, the contractor, is 
pressing me a bit.” 

Vaguely I remembered that about 
eighteen months previously Jackson 
had asked if we would make the same 
loan any other bank would on a new 
home he intended to build. But from 
that day on, nothing further had been 
mentioned about it. 

What to do? How to explain to 
Jackson that eighteen months had 
made a tremendous difference in the 
mortgage situation. 

Frankly, I hardly knew what to tell 
him. 

**You’re in the shoe business, aren’t 
you, Mr. Jackson?” I asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Are you selling many women’s 
high shoes?” 

“Hardly —haven’t for a long time. 
Nearly ten years, I guess.” 

“Suppose while high shoes were in 
vogue, you had offered a shoe manu- 
facturer a large order for high shoes at 
a very good price to you. That was in 
boom time, and he couldn’t fill your 
order.” 

“Just what actually happened right 
after the war.” 

“Then suppose, after the 1920 busi- 
ness boom collapsed, and styles changed 
to slippers, this manufacturer shipped 
you the old high shoes.” 

“That’s foolish; nobody’d try that. 
But, say, what has that to do with my 
mortgage?” 

“Simply this,” I replied. ‘“‘Since 
you talked to me, the mortgage situa- 
tion has changed just as much as the 
shoe business has. I'll tell you why. 
Banks, you know, take mortgages 
chiefly to sell them to someone else. 
Insurance companies, our big cus- 
tomers, aren’t buying mortgages now 
because they’re lending money to their 
stock market pinched policyholders. 
Very few others are buying bonds or 
mortgages, either. And added to that, 
real estate is quiet, overbuilt even in 
your own neighborhood, and values 
have to be loaned on much more con- 
servatively than two years ago.” 

mean I won’t get my loan?” 

“Not what you expected. Not 
$30,000. But $20,000 if you want it.” 

Jackson looked beaten, then angry. 
**Well, I’m licked!”’ he exclaimed, “‘and 
after keeping an account here so many 
years!’ Stubbornly: certainly 
did offer me a $30,000 loan.” 
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by C. R. McEldowney 


Vice-president, Old Dearborn State Bank, 
Chicago 


Reported by DENMAN CRUTTENDEN 


“But, Mr. Jackson, that was eighteen 
months ago. Even your own business 
changed in that time. Don’t you see 
that you should have talked this over 
with us three months ago, before you 
started to build? We could have saved 
all this embarrassment.” 

Jackson couldn’t be reasonable, how- 
ever. I just had to lose a customer, 
and the pity is that I know there will 
be many others like him lost to us and 
to other banks because they won’t tell 
their banker what they are about. 

George Wheaton was another ex- 
ample. Wheaton carried a checking 
account running seven or eight hun- 
dred dollars, sometimes up over a 
thousand. 

Wheaton came to borrow money on 
a hundred shares of Security Invest- 
ment Trust stock he had just bought. 
Black and Company had done him a 
great favor letting him in on this, he 
said, and it was a shame not to take it 
even if he didn’t have the money to 
pay for it. So he bought the stock 
first and then looked around to see how 
to meet payment. 

Meanwhile the whole’ market 
slumped, wiping out a quick five-point 
paper profit and carrying the stock 
down for a three-point loss in the 
general decline. 


Wheaton had paid $1,100 down, 
owed $4,400, and was being pressed to 
pay the balance, as the stock was now 
ready to deliver. 

“IT need $4,400, you see,” he said. 

I shook my head. 

“Don’t you loan 80 per cent to 
90 per cent on listed stocks? I know 
this is down a bit on account of 
yesterday’s slump, but you’ll see it 
go up again.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “mighty sorry. 
But this is not the kind of stock banks 
loan more than 50 per cent on.” 

“I thought all listed stocks were 
good for loans around 80 per cent.” 

“Not all of them—U. S. Steel, 
Atchison, and such seasoned stocks, 
yes. But this is a new stock and hasn’t 
been seasoned in the market. About 
$2,750 is the very most I could let you 
have.” 

“Then I’m stuck,” gloomily. ‘“! 
have to pay $4,400 tomorrow. Can’t 
you tell me what to do?” 

“Perhaps you’d better sell eighty- 
five shares of your stock—that will 
give you just over $4,400.” 

“But that’s a loss of nearly $300! 
Well, I guess I’ll have to do it —seems 
to be the only way. And believe me, 
next time I’m going to see my banker 
first!” 

But will he? 

Then there’s Walker —quite a differ- 
ent case, his is. 

Came up in a huff one day saying: 
“Why the blankety-blank won’t you 
cash my pay checks when I send them 
over with our errand boy?” 

*“Maybe we don’t know him —and 
even if we did, we hardly cash $200 
checks for boys.” 

‘““‘Why not? Here’s my en- 
dorsement.”’ 

‘All right, suppose you endorsed the 
check meaning to cash it yourself, 
forgot it, the boy stole it from your 
coat pocket —and we cashed it — would 
you want to stand the loss?” 

“T guess you’re right. But I was 
pretty hot. In fact, I came in to take 
my account out —would have done so 
if I hadn’t talked it over with you.” 

Rosky was another silently grum- 
bling customer. Luckily I saw him 
leave a teller’s cage in an obviously 
angry mood over something, so | 
trailed him till he looked around. 

“Anything wrong?” I asked in- 
nocently. 

‘That teller is the grouchiest fellow 
I ever met—no courtesy in him. |! 
merely asked where Gregory is who 
used to work in the next cage and this 
fellow just snapped at me: ‘He’s gone’ 
—and practically shoved me out of the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER 105 MILLION DOLLARS 


Assisting Correspon- 
dent Banks to develop 


—That's one reason 


why SO many bank- 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 
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TODD SYSTEM 
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PAPER 


WAS PROVED THE LABORATORY 


INTRODUCED a year ago, Super-Safety was the first paper 
ever created expressly and exclusively for check purposes. 
Rigid tests by independent laboratories had proved it 
superior to other check papers in every respect —cred- 
ited it with five times greater foldability and seven 
times longer life. Since then, it has proved itself again— 


in the exacting laboratory of every-day bank usage. 


We can send you detailed reports from testing engi- 
neers, eloquent endorsements from practical bankers. 
We will, gladly, if you ask for them. But we’re much more 
anxious to send you actual samples of Super-Safety 
Paper. We know that your personal examination of this 
revolutionary new paper will prove its merits more 
dramatically and effectively than pages of printed matter 
possibly could. 


The convenient coupon below will bring you 
samples post-haste. We'll leave the rest to you—and 
Super-Safety. Compare it with your present check paper 


—or any other. Put it through every ordeal that checks 
must undergo. 


Crease it sharply with your finger nail—again and 
again. You'll grow tired before Super-Safety will! Tear 
it. And on the torn edges; notice the extra-long fibres 
that mean surpassing strength. Write on it. See how 
smoothly and eagerly the ink is absorbed—without blur. 
Ink eradicator, knife or eraser leaves a glaring spot that 
can’t be covered up. 


Consider Super-Safety’s crisp, fresh feel and the 
beauty of its six soft colors. Think how your depositors 
would appreciate such safe, sturdy and distinguished 
checks. Remember that Super-Safety was made only for 
check use—that it costs no more than other papers. . . . 
And here’s the coupon. The Todd Company. (Established 
1899.) Bankers’ Supply Division. Rochester, Chicago, 
Brooklyn, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Buffalo, Birmingham, 
Des Moines, Boston, Spokane. 


Tue Topp Company, Bankers’ Supply Division 4-30 
1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about Super-Safety Checks made of the 
new Super-Safety Paper. 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 


Street 


Town State 


PROTECTION 
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PLANS FOR 
FINANCING 
Become an 
Expert Accountant 


The profession that pays big incomes 

The demand for skilled accountants—mev 
who really know their business—is unceas- 
ing. Big corporations are in constant need 
of expert counsel in matters relating to 
Auditing, Cost Accounting, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance. Men 
who prove their qualifications in this impor- 
tant branch of business are rapidly pro- 
moted to responsible executive positions— 
given an opportunity to earn real salaries. 
The range is from $3,000 to $15,000 a year— 
even to higher income-figures. 


Train at Home 
Under the LaSalle Problem Method 


Why let the other fellow walk away with 
the better job, when “Ps in your own home 
you can equip yourself for a splendid future 
in this profitable profession ? 


Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
can acquire a thoro understanding of Higher 
Accountancy, master its fundamental prii- 
ciples, become expert in the practical ap- 

lication of those principles—this without 
osing an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, University of Illinois 
member of American Institute of Accountants, and 
a director of the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He is assisted by a staff of legal, organ- 
ization and management specialists, business 
ciency engineers and Certified Public Accountani 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeeping is unnec 
essary. Our free book on accountancy fully explains 
how we train you from the ground up, according to 
your individual needs. Low cost; easy terms. 

If you are dissatisfied with your present equip- 
ment, the coupon just below this text will bring you 
an inspiring story—"' Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 
—of how one man, thru study at home, cleared the 
path to success; also the true facts about present-day 
opportunities in Accounting, all without obligation. 

The man in earnest to get ahead will find this 
coupon his most profitable aid to progress. 

—Find Yourself Thru LaSalle!—_— —— — 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 

Dept. 4359-HR Chicago ay 

I would welcome details of your salary- 
in ing pian, together with copy of 
the Profession that 


ys,’’ also a copy of *‘Ten Years’ Pro- 
motion in One,”’ all without obligation. 


OHigher Accountancy 
Training for position as Auditor,Com 
troller , Certified Public Accountant. | 
OtherLaSalle Opportunities: 
LaSalle opens the way to successin 
every important field of business. If 
interested in one of the fields below, check and mail. 
OC Business Management (Credit and Collection 
OC Business English rrespondence 
OModern Salesmanship OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
Traffic Management OModern Business Corre- 


= 
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Railway Station Mgmt spondence 

Railway Accounting OStenography 

Banking and Finance OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law Oc. P. A. Coaching 
Olndustrial Management OCommercial Spanish 
O Modern Foremanship OEFffective 


OPersonnel Management OStenotypy 
O Paper Salesman's Training 
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FROM BUSY DESK 


Hy. W. Sanders 


ERE is a criticism of more than 

ordinary interest on Comptroller 
Pole’s proposals that national banks 
be allowed to operate branches within 
their respective Federal Reserve Dis- 
tricts, or within “economic areas” to 
be defined. It is pointed out that such 
a bank, with a large number of branches 
in the wheat belt, or the cotton country, 
or any section dominated by a single 
industry, would be as vulnerable as the 
smallest independent bank in case of 
crop failure or other local or regional 
disaster. Diversification is the great 
safeguard in banking, and a 
bank with a few branches in 
the wheat country, a few 
branches in the cotton belt, 
a few branches in manufac- 
turing districts in various 
sections of the country and 
a few in lumber or mining 
regions could, if properly 
managed, survive almost 
any kind of local depression. 


* 


Some months ago we 
asked for instances of slang 
names for departments. 
Here is one case, from Bank of Italy, 
Fresno. According to my informant, 
E. B. Cattalini, the bookkeepers’ sum- 
mary is known as the “Bull” and the 
checks or work handled by the book- 
keepers as “mud.” A correspondent 
from Birmingham, Ala., tells us that 
the checks returned from the clearings 
are called the “Graveyard.” Any 
others? 


* * * 


Congratulations to Myron T. 
Gilmore, dean of San Diego bankers, 
who recently spent his eighty-third 
birthday at his desk in San Diego 
Trust and Savings Bank. President 
Gilmore still carries his full share of 
the executive load. Are there any 
other bankers actively in business at 
eighty-three or over? 


* * * 


We asked a Federal Reserve officer 
why Federal Reserve rediscount rates 
are not uniform throughout the coun- 
try, and why they are not above the 
market rate, instead of below the 
market rate, the implication being that 
there is a temptation to borrow money 
from the Federal Reserve banks to 
make profits on the margin or differen- 
tial between the low Federal Reserve 
rate and the higher commercial loaning 
rate. His answer, substantially, was 
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that in so large a country as the United 
States money rates must necessarily 
vary between the districts. Those 
with an abundance of capital seeking 
employment would have lower rates 
than those where active business or 
agriculture caused a demand for money. 
The Federal Reserve banks thus act as 
channels through which credit flows 
from one section to another. With 
regard to the second question, the 
officer said that the language of the 
Federal Reserve Act was permissive 
only, and that the officers of the 
Reserve banks apply the 
same tests to requests for 
credit from member banks 
- as member banks apply to 
their customers; the purpose 
for which the loan is desired 
and the source from which 
repayment is expected, are 
vital factors in the case, the 
Reserve banks having the 
right to decline further ad- 
vances, even though paper 
that is both “eligible and 
acceptable” may be offered. 


Mr. Sanders * 


We read of a new international tele- 
phone directory, printed in Denmark 
in English, French and German and 
called the “Alt.” If banks begin to 
use the international telephone as well 
as cables, we shall need to have tele- 
phone numbers and similar data in our 
international banking directories, and 
work out methods of telephone identi- 
fication similar to our key words over 
the cables. 


* * * 


In the office of the California Bankers 
Association we recently had a circular 
from one of the other state associations 
describing a pair of bandits, man and 
woman, wanted for a bank holdup. 
They were bad ones, only in their 
twenties but with long crime records. 
We immediately circularized all the 
banks in this state giving descriptions 
and pictures, and next day received a 
call from the chief of police of a nearby 
town that he had seen them a few days 
before. They had been involved in an 
automobile accident in which a local 
resident was killed, had been held by 
the police, but told such a pitiful story 
of hard luck, unemployment and so 
forth, that not only had they been 
released, but the welfare organizations 
of the town had fed and clothed them, 
paid for their car repair, and sent them 
on their way with good wishes. When 
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Ser Economical Transportation 
CHEVROLET 


Chevrolet announees 


A NEW 


SERVICE POLICY 


The Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany and its dealers are 
pleased to announce that a 
new and broader service 
policy has now been made 
effective for the benefit of 
Chevrolet owners. 


This policy is one of the 
most liberal ever offered on 
a low-priced automobile. 


Put into force as a written 
and signed agreement given 
to the purchaser by the 
Chevrolet dealer when the 
car is delivered— it offers the 
following provisions: 


I. Every Chevrolet owner 
receives his car from the 
dealer in perfect condition 
—thoroughly lubricated, 
properly adjusted, and ready 
to operate efficiently from 
the first mile of ownership. 


2 Every Chevrolet owner 
is entitled to free inspection 
and adjustment of his car at 
the end of the first 500 miles 
of usage. 


eB Every Chevrolet owner is 
entitled to free inspection of 
his car every 1000 miles 
thereafter, so long as the car 
is in operation. 


4 Every Chevrolet owner is 
entitled to free replacement 
of any part which may prove 
defective in workmanship 
or material, within the terms 
of Chevrolet’s standard 
warranty. This includes both 
parts and labor. 


& Provision number 4 will 
be carried out by any Chev- 
rolet dealer in the United 
States. Asa result, the Chev- 
rolet owner may change his 
residence, or travel to any 
part of the country, with full 
assurance that the guarantee 
on materials and workman- 
ship will remain in force. 


In addition to saving money 
for the Chevrolet owner, 
this new policy constitutes 
definite proof of Chevrolet’s 
high quality—for such 
liberal provisions could only 
be made in connection with 
a car built of fine materials 
to exacting standards of 
workmanship. 


Back of this policy, and 
assuring its successful opera- 
tion, is one of the most com- 
plete and efficient service 
organizations in the world. 


There are more than 10,000 
Authorized Chevrolet Deal- 
er Service Stations in the 
United States alone—oper- 
ating under the general 
supervision of fifty-two 
Chevrolet branch offices. 
Every one of these Service 
Stations is capable of per- 
forming any service opera- 
tion that a Chevrolet may 
require. Each employs 
skilled mechanics thorough- 
ly trained at Chevrolet 
Service Schools. Each has 
specially designed tools and 
machinery developed exclu- 
sively for Chevrolet service 
work. And each has on 
hand, at all times, an ade- 
quate stock of genuine Chev- 
rolet replacement parts. 


As a result, Chevrolet’s flat- 
rate charges, including both 
parts and labor, are the 
lowest in the industry on 
many service operations! 


In considering the purchase 
of a low-priced automobile, 
think what this service 
means—in terms of lasting 
satisfaction, as well as in in- 
creased economy. 


Chevrolet cars range in price from $495 up, f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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FILe 
PAT. U. S. AND CANADA 
For the convenient and economical 
storage of old records of every kind. 
Now in use in America’s largest industrial 
and financial institutions. 


Illustrating A-124 Letter Size and A- 93 Check Size 


THE ONLY FILE 


Having 


1. Automatic Spring Lock 
2. Triple-Steel Reinforcement 
3. Heavy Three-Ply Bottom 
4. Handy Pull Strap 

5. Dust-Proof Top 

6. Sag-Proof Lid 

7. Bulge-Proof Ends 

8. All Surfaces Smooth 

9. Moisture Resisting 

10. Never-Spill Features 

11. Unusual Durability 

12. Portability and Lightness 


86 SIZES 


5 FINISHES 
Standard Line Finished in Tan only. De 


Luxe Line Olive Green, Mahogany, 


Walnut, Oak 
Special Sizes Made to Order 


The “Spirit of Progress” finds nowhere 
a more definite expression than in 
Quik-Lok Storage Equipment, not only 
in their convenience, but in their me- 
chanical perfection. There is only one 
**Quik-Lok.”’ 
Quik-Loks cost less than interest and 
depreciation on steel files—and give active 
file efficiency. 
Quik-Lok storage file equipment will 
save you valuable space, time, confusion 
and embarrassment and possibly the 
irreparable loss of some valuable record. 
Great Corporations as well as individuals 
and smaller enterprises use and recom- 
mend Quik-Loks because they have 
come to the unbiased realization of their 
superiority—they know they are built for 
service in every sense of the word. 
Insist on seeing QUIK-LOKS before 
again purchasing storage files 
Complete Stocks carried in New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Orleans, 
San F 


rancisco, Los Angeles 
and Lincoln, Nebra 


DEALERS IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


THE KAY-DEE COMPANY 


Mfrs. Steel, Fibre and Paper 
Transfer and Storage Files 


3619-3645 So. 36th St., 


Collapsible STORAGE 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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the chief of police heard that there was 
$1,000 reward for them he began to 
wish he had checked up on them. A 
San Francisco newspaper got hold of 
the story and ran an article on it and 
so all chances of capturing the couple 
were finally lost. 


* 


With respect to a recent item in this 
column telling of the trivial things 
that sometimes cause rumors against 
banks, a correspondent sends us a 
clipping from a town in southern 
California which relates a rumor that 
a “bank had crashed” in a certain 
town, and that the truth was that 
only a dirt bank, on a state highway 
in process of building, had collapsed. 


* * * 


Philip Withermore, vice-president 
of the Futurity National, says he 
knows the derivation of the word 
“Auditorium.” He says it comes from 
the Latin audio, to hear, and taurus, 
a bull. 


* 


It is not often a man who has been 
stuck with a $50 bad check comes in 
and thanks the banker for his share 
in the transaction. It happened the 
other day, however, when a customer 
came to the bank and introduced a 
young man who wanted to cash a check 
for $500 to get home to a city some 
400 miles away. The customer knew 
the man and his family and was willing 
to endorse the item. The banker, a 
shrewd judge of human nature, saw 
that the young fellow had been dis- 
sipating, and declined to cash the 
check even on his customer’s endorse- 
ment. He said that $50 was quite 
sufficient to get the man home, and 
so the check was for this amount only. 
The check came back N. S. F., and the 
customer came in the bank and heartily 
thanked the banker for saving him 
$450. 


* * * 


On January 23, we read in the papers 
that Hatry, the man who caused the 
loss of millions to English investors, 
had been placed on trial for fraud. The 
next day we read that the trial had 
ended and that he had been sent to the 
penitentiary for fourteen years. Note 
the speed of English justice. It takes 
them fifteen minutes to empanel a jury 
and the trial moves right along. There 
are no long and impassioned speeches 
to the jury. On the bench sits a judge 
who is chosen for life, not elected, and 
who in all probability has himself spent 
twenty or thirty years arguing cases, 
and knows all the stratagems of the 
business. He is boss in his court and 
sees to it that no time is wasted. When 
the trial is over and the prisoner found 
guilty, he is sentenced there and then 
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and immediately begins his sentence. 
There is no such thing as delays for 
two or three years while appeal after 
appeal is brought. It is true that 
there is a court of criminal appeal, and 
that cases in which new evidence comes 
up, or that are manifestly based on a 
mistaken conviction, may be appealed. 
However, there is a very severe 
deterrent to a frivolous appeal and that 
is the fact that the court of criminal] 
appeal, when it sustains the con- 
viction, has a way of increasing the 
penalty. 


* 


In some parts of the country the 
growth of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions has been at the expense of bank 
savings deposits. Under the laws of 
some states it is possible to do a savings 
bank business under this form of organ- 
ization, with hardly any reserve re- 
quirements. We know a city where 
the local Building and Loan Association 
is drawing in so much money from the 
public, under the stimulus of adver- 
tising “6% and Safety,” that they are 
forced to accept the poorest of risks 
in placing their mortgages. Bankers 
argue that the same safeguards should 
be thrown around these organizations 
that are decreed by law for savings 
banks. 


* * * 


In some arid sections of the west it 
is easy to paint a picture of the wonder- 
ful possibilities of production if water 
be made available. A banker with 
considerable mortgage experience told 
us recently that the modern problem 
is not to get the water but to provide 
drainage after it has been used, for if 
there is no outlet the evaporation 
brings to the surface alkali and other 
solubles that may ruin the land. 


* * * 


One of the most interesting “indices” 
of business developed in recent years is 
the advertising space used in the larger 
city papers. It has three real advan- 
tages as a means of judging business 
sentiment: (1) It is readily accessible 
to anyone who will undertake the 
examination of the leading newspapers. 
The figures are not records of happen- 
ings weeks or months ago. (2) Itrep- 
resents business Judgment as to the 
future outlook and possibilities of 
sales, and (3) it involves the expendi- 
ture of real hard cash, not merely 
the issuance of optimistic opinions. If 
you want to know how business men 
view the future, watch the ads. 


* * * 


It is estimated that 10 per cent of all 
the business in the country is carried 
on with cash, and 90 per cent with 
checks or credit money. English banks, 
as the outcome of many years of 
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ployed by the town, 

constituted the first 

organized fire preven 
tion effort. 


War That Never Ends 


N the war against fire loss, mutual fire insurance 

management and the army of mutual policyhold- 
ers working together have won many a notable 
campaign. 

_ Thiswarwill never end, for mutual fire companies 
operate not for profit, but for saving—for the direct 
benefit of policyholders, the owners 
of the business under the mutual plan. 


An Unparalleled Record 


75 leading, legal reserve companies under State 


ers—in total an amount so vast as to constitute a 
public benefaction. 

The mutual plan of insurance and the principles 
upon which it is based are older than any other form 
of insurance —older indeed than the nation itself. 
The 177 year record of mutual fire insurance is 
an epic of stability and service. 

A booklet outlining the history, 


The mutual ideal of conservation supervision constitute the Federation of Mutual ~~ aims, principles and operation of 


Fire Insurance Companies. The oldest Federa- 


and its practical expression in fire tien cmp f 


y was 
are more than 100 year: 


prevention has reduced fire insur- _ fthe remaining companies — 

9 are between 75 and 100 years old 
10 are between 50 and 75 years old 
30 are between 25 and 50 years old 
20 are between 10 and 25 years old 


ance rates in many fields as much as 
50%. Yet mutual management has 


The Federation companies are protecting prop- 


in 1752, Five others my tual fire insurance will be senton 


request. You may write for it with 
the surety that there will be no fol- 
low-up literature and no solicitation. 


been able year after year to return the extent of six billion dollare—have Mutual Fire Insurance, Room 2203D, 


assets in excess of ninety million dollars—have 


substantial dividends to policyhold- 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
policy y cag 


MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANIES 
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THE LATEST, NEWEST METHOD 
OF LOOSE LEAF BINDING...... 


NEO CLIP 


No holes. No rings. A patented friction lock 
grips one sheet or one hundred and binds all 
in an attractive leatherette cover. @ For sales- 
men’s show books, price books, sample books, 
executives’ or students’ notes. Finished in stiff 
or limp covers, in tan or black. 50c to $1.00 


another 


NEW ONE 


NO-RING 
LOOSE LEAF 


A spring metal tube, sliding on a metal track, 
firmly holds all sheets in place. Complete with 
fifty sheets bond paper in standard sizes and 
colored leatherette covers. 30c to $1.65. 


STAPLING PLIERS 


U.S. and FOREIGN PATENTS 


Use instead of pins or clips. Two sheets or half 
a hundred, it’s all the same to the Neva-Clog 
Stapler. For binding or attaching 
paper, leather, cloth, celluloid, 

price tickets, etc., up to '/% inch 
thickness. Easily operated. No 
~ pounding, never 


clogs. Fully guar- 
anteed, $5.50. 


NEVA-CLOG 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, 


CONN. 
Ask your dealer, write us for circulars or for 
samples on approval 


Gunruaean: Please send complete information on 
O Neo Clip Binders. O Ne Ring Loose Leaf Books. 
0 Neva Clog Staplers 
Name 
Address 
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experience, keep about 11 per cent of 
their deposits in cash on hand or at 
the Bank of England. American banks 
keep from 7 per cent to 13 per cent 
(average about 10 per cent) by legal 
requirement at Federal Reserve banks. 
We wonder if there is any connection 
between the two-—or is it a mere co- 
incidence, that cash reserves should be 
about the same as the proportion of 
cash transactions. 


* * * 


In the midst of the October stock 
market troubles, an error was com- 
mitted in connection with the return 
of an unpaid draft that might have had 
serious consequences. The draft was 
drawn by a country bank on its New 
York correspondent and deposited by 
a country bank in California with a 
San Francisco bank. When the item 
reached New York, the drawer bank 
had failed and the New York bank 
wired to San Francisco that the item 
was being returned unpaid “Bank in 
hands of State Banking Department.” 
The San Francisco bank, in advising 
its correspondent, wired a message 
that gave the impression that the New 
York bank was the one that was in the 
hands of the State Banking Depart- 
ment, it being under state charter. 
This is not the first time that such an 
error has occurred, and at a time when 
the atmosphere was electric with pos- 
sible trouble, it was very embarrassing 
for all concerned. In wiring fate of 
drafts, care should always be taken to 
indicate that it is the drawer bank that 
is in the hands of the banking depart- 
ment or that the reason, ‘‘bank closed,”’ 
should not be interpreted to mean the 
city correspondent upon whom the 
item is drawn. Carelessness in this 
matter might conceivably have started 
rumors of a serious character under 
circumstances such as those which 
prevailed last October. 
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Most bankers with a fairly long 
experience have seen promising and 
prosperous business concerns ruined 
because their owners have “milked” 
them to subsidize other speculations 
that they were carrying on. The 
president of the bank with whom we 
were associated used to say “No man 
can borrow money here who is too busy 
to run his own business.” It is hard 
to resist the temptation to make money 
on the side, especially in boom times, 
but there is safety in sticking to a safe 
thing. In a certain California city 
there was a boom (in a type of fruit 
produced locally) that went on with 
an ascending curve for several years 
and lands all around rose sky-high in 
value. When the inevitable readjust- 
ment came, all the doctors, dentists, 
lawyers and some of the bankers were 
caught loaded with speculative hold- 
ings of land. The city went through 
a severe deflation period of several 
years which was all the more severe be- 
cause of the speculative fever that had 
raged. 


* * 


To many bank clerks a check is just 
a check. If we could get them always 
to think of it as a possible liability, we 
should have fewer losses to write off. 
It is hard for an untrained youngster 
to look upon the thousands of checks 
passing through his hands as any- 
thing different from the grist that 
goes through any mill. A good mer- 
chant once said to us: “I wish I could 
get my clerks to see merchandise as 
money. They would be more careful 
of it.” Similarly the inexperienced 
banker handles his checks as though 
they were only scraps of paper. The 
old-timer looks over them more gin- 
gerly, for he has seen much trouble in 
his time. A check for five dollars is 
to him a possible $5 loss, not serious. 
But a check for $5,000 is another story. 


(anadian Notes and Comment 


By G. 


ANK bandits have been particu- 

larly active in Canada during the 
past winter. History appears to be 
repeating itself. Statistics show that 
in periods of depression with their 
consequential unemployment, men 
with criminal propensities will turn to 
a career of crime. Banks in widely 
separated sections of Canada have been 
attacked recently. Christmas week 
was celebrated in Vancouver with two 
holdups. In one case the bandit was 
captured by the police through the co- 
operation of citizens who joined in the 
chase after the alarm was sounded. 
In a Toronto holdup a customer was 
about to enter a suburban opranch 


A. G. 


bank while the lone bandit was at 
work. ‘Taking in the situation at a 
glance, the quick-witted client held the 
door of the bank and called a passing 
policeman and the bandit was arrested 
on the premises. 


* * 


Private citizens in Canada usually 
respond readily in giving the police all 
the information available on bank 
holdups. They sometimes take an 
active part in running the criminal 
down —often with considerable risk 
to themselves. While this may be 
prompted by a sense of duty, there 1s. 
no doubt that the Canadian Bankers. 
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This West Virginia bank 
again picks Art Metal fixtures 


Bank of Weirton, West Virginia, 
shows its satisfaction with Art Metal service by again 


choosing it for remodeled banking home 


= Bank of Weirton, West 
Virginia, chose Art Metal for all 
banking room fixtures. When 
building and banking rooms were 
remodeled recently, Art Metal 
again supplied bronze and steel 
equipment. Counter fronts .. . 
counter screens... steel counters 


and counter equipment. . . cages, 


coupon booths, check desks and 


hollow metal doors . . . all fixtures are them in their remodeling plans. This Fixtures Pay Divivenps 
in increasing public confidence and 
of Art Metal in this modern bank. additional service is ready to help the ar- _good will in the new home of the 


Bank of Weirton, West Virginia. 
chitect at any time and without obligation. 
Complete service 


More than forty years in the banking Your letter will bring a thoroughly 


experienced representative for consulta- 


field have given Art Metal a specialized 


‘ ; tion. Write to the Art Metal Construc- 
experience that can help every bank in- 


terested in new metal fittings. In the 
case of the Bank of Weirton, for in- 
stance, the architects, Peterson and A N + ) 
Clarke, found that installation details, rt i a 
furnished by Art Metal greatly aided 


Bronze and steel interior equipment for banks, libraries and public buildings... Hollow metal doors and trim 
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home to 10,000 


people a day 


BOs TON 
BUFFALO 
DETROIUT 
$T. LOUIS 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YOR K 


The Statler business is founded on 
the assumption that the guest who 
is pleased with what he gets in 
these hotels will come back to us. 
That’s why there’s a radio in 
every Statler room — a morning 
paper under the door every morn- 
ing — circulating ice water, and 
such little conveniences as the 
bed-head reading lamp, the well- 
stocked library, and so on. 
That’s why the Statler dining 
rooms take especial pains with 
their foods, and their menus, and 
their prices; that’s why Statler 
employees give courteous, inter- 
estedg helpful service — always. 


Fixed, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
Pennsylvania 
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Association reward is an important 
factor in the co-operation the police 
receive from the public in bank hold- 
ups. Some years ago the Canadian 
Bankers Association undertook to cope 
with a well organized attack then 
being conducted against branch banks 
by a ring of international criminals. 
A fund was set up to reward individ- 
uals contributing information leading 
to the capture of bank bandits. Plac- 
ards offering $5,000 in rewards were 
displayed in all branch banks, post 
offices and other public buildings. This 
had a salutary effect on the activities 
of holdup men. They were aware 
of the publicity accompanying the 
reward and knew that they had not 
only the police to deal with but also 
hundreds of individuals who would 
report the slightest bit of information 
in the hope of sharing in the generous 
rewards. 


Last year it is reported that the 


Canadian Bankers Association paid 
out some $6,000 in such bonuses. In 


. one instance where an unsuccessful 


attempt was made to blow a safe in a 
branch bank in Alberta, the committee 
to decide the merits of the claims for 
rewards had quite a problem on their 
hands. The two bandits after their 
unsuccessful attempt were surrounded 
in the dense underbrush bordering a 
lake. Citizens from nearby towns 
armed with shot-guns and whatever 
weapons convenient, converged on the 
area and the police organized a cordon 
which was swung around the lake. 
After two or three days of watch- 
fulness the bandits were starved out 
and walked out of the bush and sur- 
rendered. The Canadian Bankers 
Association was immediately flooded 
with applications for the reward and 
after all the claims had been sifted, the 
reward was split among the citizen 
posse. The men taking part in the 
round-up were well satisfied with the 
settlement and the sentiment prevail- 
ing in the district indicated that should 
the opportunity occur again, the local 
citizens would join whole-heartedly in 
the pursuit of bank robbers. 


Canadian bankers are wondering if 
the slogan “$1.00 Opens a Savings 
Account” has the popular appeal 
credited to it. A prospective savings 
customer recently walked into a New 
Brunswick branch bank prepared to 
pay a dollar for the privilege of opening 
a savings account. She appeared sur- 
prised when the manager explained 
that the dollar was the minimum sum 
required to open an account. Branch 
managers are now wondering how 
many potential savings customers have 
been actually deterred from start- 
ing on the saving path by what they 
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may have interpreted as an excessive 

service charge. The experience goes 

to show the care and explicitness 

required in preparing publicity mate- 

rial to appeal to all classes of customers. 


How a modest banquet given by an 
Ontario banker to a group of his cus- 
tomers in 1907 developed into an 
important institution, was recently 
brought to public attention by the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. 
John Elliott, manager of the then 
Standard Bank of Canada at Belle- 
ville, Ontario, conceived the idea of 
having a “get-together” of the leaders 
of the cheese industry in his district. 
The cheese industry was an important 
factor in the prosperity of the Belle- 
ville area and the first gathering was 
a success. The men who were inter- 
ested in the marketing and processing 
of cheese met for the first time as a 
group to discuss the problems of the 
industry. Other gatherings followed 
and financial and marketing plans 
were worked out in committee. 

The organization did not stop here. 
During his holidays the Ontario banker 
offered to make a trip to Great Britain, 
the principal export market, to in- 
vestigate ways and means of extending 
the market. His first trip was suc- 
cessful and his mission became an 
annual event with a favorable result 
on the export trade of the district. The 
annual dinners are still held but they 
are now important events attended by 
leaders of the industry all over the 
province, cabinet ministers and gov- 
ernment officials. Deliberations are 
watched by those interested in the 
trade and are followed closely by 
importers in foreign countries. 


* 


A stranger wandered into the 
Montreal Forum while a strenuous 
game of hockey was in progress. 
Although the temperature was hover- 
ing around twenty below zero, over 
2,000 wild-eyed fans were in attend- 
ance. After watching the clever brand 
of hockey displayed, the stranger asked 
an attendant if a senior league game 
was in progress. To his surprise he 
was informed that the game was a 
regular scheduled game of the Montreal 
Bankers’ Hockey League and the two 
teams represented the Bank of 
Montreal and the Banque Canadienne 
Nationale. The fans included mem- 
bers of the staff of the Montreal 
branches of banks and many “tired 
business men” (clients of the two 
banks) who were giving their banks 
loyal support from the rooters bench. 


* 
Canadian banks have contributed a 


number of stars to the various hockey 
leagues in Canada. The Montreal 
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le | CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
COMPANY 


Underwriter, wholesaler and 


retailer of investment securities 


v- | . CHICAGO NEW YORK 
he i SAN FRANCISCO 


| Esropean Representative 
om | LONDON 


Capital million dollars 
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Easy to look at! 


with the 


AMERICAN VISIBLE 


Stop Numbering Mistakes with the 

ONLY Numbering Machine 

that shows youin advancethe 

next number that will print. 

Prevents spoilage of valu- 

able papers and documents. 

Finest, all-steel construction; 

rich, lustre-black frame and 

Chinese-red handle. 

Costs no more than other 
x0d numbering machines. 
t your stationer’s or rub- 

ber stamp dealer's. Write 

us if he cannot show you 
the American VISIBLE. 

Model 41 (6 wheel) is$12.00, 

$15.50 in Canada. 

150 OTHER MODELS 

for every specialized num- 
ring need of office or 

factory. Write us your re- 

quirements. 


654321 


Impression of figures 
GUARANTEED BY 
AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
224 Shepherd Avenue BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago - London ~ Paris 


Canadian Agents: 
A. R. MacDouGatt & Co., 51 Wellington St. West. Toronto, 2, Canada 


The“Hallowell” 

Vault Truck 
of Steel 


latent applied for 


Six card files—and hefty ones— 
carried at one time and trundled 
so easily. 

Height of truck same as desk 
so just slide off and on and 
avoid heavy lugging. 

It rolls on ball bearing, rubber 
tired wheels—easily, noiselessly. 


WRITE US 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. 
Box 27 Jenkintown, Pa. 


\ 


Bankers’ League is now recognized as 
an important hockey organization and 
sometimes attracts an attendance of 
over 5,000 people at its regular 
scheduled games. A flourishing bank- 
ers’ league in which seven banks are 
represented exists in Toronto where 
the attendance at the games varies 
from 600 to 800 people. Nearly every 
large city in Canada has a bankers’ 
league or a bankers’ hockey team. 
Some years ago in western Canada 
when competition was exceptionally 
keen in a western city bankers’ league, 
it was whispered that inspectors in 
visiting country branches would make 
two reports on the staff, one for Head 
Office and one for the manager of the 
city hockey team. This might be 
followed by transfers to the scene of 
action for some of the promising 
country banker hockeyists. 


* * * 


The Canadian chartered bank state- 
ment for December, 1929, recently 
released, shows that savings deposits 
in chartered banks decreased by 
$85,879,814 for the year 1929. On 
December 31, 1929, savings deposits 
in the chartered banks stood at 
$1,434,405,212. This substantial de- 
crease can be largely accounted for by 
stock market losses, although new 
financing and lower crop returns have 
also been important factors in the 
decline. The toll taken by the market 
crash appears to be much larger than 
at first realized and shows the extent 
of the speculation wave in Canada in 
1929. Bankers, however, believe the 
tide has now turned and the next 
statement may show an upturn. Many 
branch managers say that customers 
are resuming their old routine of regu- 
lar deposits and the majority of them 
are reluctant to disturb existing sav- 
ings accounts. This is contrasted with 
the bull market period when a deposit 
was usually followed by a check to a 
broker. 


* * * 


The expansion of Canadian business 
in 1929 is revealed by the annual state- 
ment of bank debits to individual 
accounts issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The preceding 
high record of 1928 was eclipsed in 
1929, bank debits amounting 
$46, 670,000,000 or an increase of 7 per 
cent over 1928. While the increase in 
stock-trading helped to swell the total, 
general business operations contributed 
substantially to this expansion. British 
Columbia led all provinces in Canada 
in the increase column, showing a gain 
of 17 per cent over last year. Quebec 
clearing house centers reported an 
increase of 10 per cent, while Ontario 
and the Maritime provinces each 
showed approximately a 7 per cent 
advance. The prairie provinces reg- 
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THIS MONTH’S 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Ralph E. Bailey is statistician for 
the National Shawmut Bank, of 
Boston. 


Stephen C. Thorning is manager 
of the savings department of the 
First National Bank, of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


James H. Simpson is accountant 
for the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in Seattle. 


C. M. Harger for many years has 
been a director of the Abilene 
National Bank, of Abilene, Kansas. 


Clark G. Mitchell is vice- 
president of the Denver National 
Bank, Denver. 


Thomas J. Malone is a business 
and financial writer in Minneapolis. 


George W. Chaffee is assistant 
cashier of the Old Dearborn State 
Bank in Chicago. 


Fred Copeland is cashier of the 
Randolph National Bank, of Ran- 
dolph, Vt. 


R. H. Brunkhorst is comptroller 
of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 


Fred B. Barton, Akron, O., is an 
investigator and writer of business 
and banking conditions. His busi- 
ness background includes executive 
experience with a large chain of 
stores. 


A. L. White is a professional busi- 
ness writer in New York, having 
served many years in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in Washington. 


I. I. Sperling is assistant vice- 
president in charge of advertising 
for the Cleveland Trust Company. 


Hy. W. Sanders is secretary of the 
California Bankers Association, 
with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


“G. A. G.”’ is Guy A. Gamsby of 
the financial editor’s department 
of the Manitoba Free Press, 
Winnipeg. 


“M. L. H.’”’ is M. L. Hayward, 
corporation attorney in Hartland, 
New Brunswick. 


istered a decline of 7 per cent. ‘The 
decrease in the western clearing house 
total can be accounted for by the low 
crop yield in grain growing sections 
of the West in 1929. 


The Unlawful Pledge 


CUSTOMER left a note in trust 

with a New York bank. The bank 
pledged it as collateral for a loan from 
another bank. The second bank sold 
the note—and the owner demanded 
the surplus before any disposition had 
been made of it. The New York 
courts ruled in his favor in the case of 
Farwell vs. Bank, 90 N. Y. 483.- 
M. L. H. 
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16-inch door with level walkway into vault 
U. S. NATIONAL BANK 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana 


Col, W. J. Riley, President Scheitler & Wenisch, Archi 


16-inch Circular Door 
BADGER STATE BANK 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


John J. O’Connell, President Kirchoff & Rose, Architects 


There MUST Be a REASON WHY 


Those who know admit National Bank Vault Door superiority 
Why Acceptance is subject to approval after installation 


any line is the ability to meet and excel compe- 

tition. This is precisely the distinguishing char- 
acteristic of National Bank Vault Doors. Whether 
you compare National Doors point by point with 
others, or turn to the opinions and experiences of 
users, you are constantly faced with the fact that 
National Doors are superior. They give you the 
ultimate in protection, appearance and prestige. 


ADVANTAGES OF NATIONAL BANK 
VAULT DOORS 


Here are some of the points to bear in mind: National 
Doors give absolute protection against oxy-acetylene, 
drill or explosive attacks. They are covered by a 
5-year replacement guarantee. National designs are 
unexcelled. They give you greater weight, the man- 
ufacturer incorporating in contract an allowance per 
pound for underweight. 


ike characteristic which marks a champion in 


National Doors are equipped with Yale & Towne 
combination and time locks. Bolts are solid, over- 
size, and with ornamental tips. Operation is easy 
and assured. Oil tubes are easily accessible. The 
crane hinge is of polished steel. Finish plates are 
used in place of ordinary painting. Compressor blocks 


and housings are heavy castings, not pressed sheet 
iron. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE NATIONAL 
CONTRACT 


Proof that National Bank Vault Doors measure up in 
full to our claims is found in every National Contract. 
The National policy, embodied in its contracts, says 
that you must be satisfied, and the installation is sub- 
ject to acceptance before you are under any obligation. 
Weigh these facts. They are to your advantage. 


Write today for our 40-page book shown below. It is yours for the asking. 
No obligation. You will find many facts of interest and value to you. 


THE NATIONAL SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


Established 1883—47 years ago 


General Offices—2345 East 69th St. 
Works — East 69th to 70th St. & Pennsylvania R. R. 


CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


FREE 


If you are planning 
to buy a new vault 
| door or vault equip- 
ment, this book, 
contains facts of 
vital importance to 


of experience are 
at your service. Address ... 


New York Office 
388 Broadway 


3 
This Book ® The National Safe and Lock Co. 
2345 East 69th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your FREE book on National Bank Vault Doors and full in- 
formation on the subjects I have checked below. 
Daylight Robbery 
Safe Deposit Boxes [Vault Systematizers Chests 


you. Our 47 years 


Chicago Office 
Tower Bldg. 
6 N. Michigan Ave. 


Los Angeles Office 
Balawin & Burke Safe Co. 
1429 S. Los Angeles St. 


SALES ENGINEERS 5 QUICKLY AVAILABLE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


O Vault Linings OGrille Partitions 


O Vault Lockers 
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ILENT AUTOMATIC is now occupying the new 

manufacturing plant which has been especially 
designed and built to meet the production requirements 
of the fastest selling oil burner on the market today. 


This new home of Silent Automatic is the largest factory 
in the world devoted to the manufacture of domestic oil 
burners. It is equipped with the best and latest facilities 


for maintaining high quality standards in quantity 
production. 


Silent Automatic’s rise to world leadership in five years 
has been an amazing achievement, even in the oil burner 
industry, which has swept ahead with giant strides. Silent 
Automatic approaches the 1930 selling season in the 
strongest financial position in its history—with the full 
facilities of its fine new plant now available—and with a 
merchandising program, based on 
successful experience, that stands 
alone in the oil burner industry 
and in the definite and soundly 
practical way in which it points 
to substantial dealer profits. 


SILENT AUTOMATIC CORPORATION 
12001 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


‘S LARGEST 
PRODUCERS of DOMESTIC OIL BURNERS 


OMATIC 


THE NOISELESS OIL BURNER 
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The Bond Express 


(Continued from page 22) 


screamed in John’s ear: “‘Never mind 
what happens to me on this ride-— 
catch that antique feller!” 

The car plunged out of the yard and 
took the first water bar with a full jet 
of gas in her vitals. 

When Mr. Clutchbill lit he yelled in 
John’s face: ‘““Them bonds are hid in 
that table!!”’ 

“Huh?” gargled John horribly in 
his throat, his eyes wide with the news 
as he stood straight up on the foot 
brake to avert sudden death on a 
second water bar. 

The old director gamely poked in 
his upper set of teeth with a swift hand 
as they landed and gave tongue again: 
*T can’t tell yuh now, but I’m sure of it. 
Monroe’s gone up the main road the 
other side of the river or we’d met him 
when we came down. It’s longer but 
he’s got a start. We’ve got to catch 
that antique feller before Monroe 
« 

“Don’t I know it?” raged John. 


PDIRECTOR Clutchbill locked a leg 

around the shift lever and shut his 
eyes when they careened around the 
curve onto the back road up the river. 
Not even the car’s violent fits of bucking 
in the water holes could shake Director 
Clutchbill’s mind from the instant and 
urgent desire to lay fingers on the little 
table he had so lately scorned with the 
wave of a hand. He stood up with 
John when the latter rose like the 
canoe steersman of a fur brigade to 
guide the car over the fence boards in 
the sand gully. They went through 
like a squirrel on a ridgepole. But 
Mr. Clutchbill wanted more speed and 
leaning close when they came out on a 
straight-away track, he dropped an- 
other nickel in John’s ear. 

“Even if that antique feller gets that 
table into the bank as I told him, it 
ain’t safe . . . Monroe will find out 
where he left it—We’ve got to beat 
Monroe Dorset to the bank!’ 

“I know we've got to be first!” 
howled John like a man riding the head 
longhorn of a stampede. 

The village cemetery was now lifting 
its silent white semaphores on a curve 
near town. For business purposes in 
this section the road had not been 
banked for swift flight and the car 
skidded into so broad an arc through 
the wayside grass Mr. Clutchbill was 
suddenly looking a tombstone in the 
face. 

‘“‘“Gangway for the hell express!’’ he 
hoarsely beseeched, cringing back. 

“‘Gr-grab the seat!” stuttered John 
as he jumped the car back into the road. 

Shortly they skimmed the bridge 
over the river and went up the main 
street with the imperial scorn of the 
village fire truck. At the bank 
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= = in Cheek Endorsing 


Endorsing and listing may be 
done in one operation with the 
American Endorsing Machine. 
As the adding machine operator 
lists checks on the adding ma- 
chine, he simply drops them into 
the Endors- 
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order they are listed. No checks 
can be “skipped” —none can get 
a wrong endorsement—you can 
work right up to the last minute 
for clearings and transit. In this 
way you do two jobs, listing and 
endorsing, in less time than it 
formerly took to do one. 


Eliminate noisy, smeary, time- 
wasting hand-stamping of checks. 
The American way is the ap- 
proved way, the safe way, the 
money-making way in banks 
throughout the country. Price, 
$165, less die. 


in Cheek Signing 


In the same way the American 
Endorser is used for endorsing, 
you can also use it for signing 
pay-roll, voucher, cashier’s, ex- 
change, dividend and other trust 


- = in Cheek Cancelling 


One of the reasons why American 
Perforating Machines — hand, foot or 
electric power —are outselling all 
other makes combined, is found in 
the superiority of American needles 
and American die plates. American 


THE AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 


AMERICAN PERFORATOR CO. 
613 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete details on [| The New 


American Endorser and Signer, and the 1 


matic Electric Perforators, with a () Quotation on your trade-in allowance 
hi ple impression of which is en- 


on our old perforating , a 
closed herewith. 


dic plates are twice as thick as ordi- 
nary die plates and American needles, 
by laboratory test, are 55% stronger 
than ordinary perforating machine 
needles. And besides this additional 
strength, any clerk can easily and 
quickly install new American needles in 
the American No. 22 or larger models. 


Don’t be handicapped by having to 
revert to old-fashioned methods of 
check cancellation every so often, while 
your perforator is at the factory for 
repairs. If your machine is punching 
illegible cancellations —wasting the 
time of your operator and everyone all 
down the line —replace it with a ma- 


CHICAGO. 
Hand, (2 Foot-Power, 0 Auto- OFFICER 


The coupon below will bring 
you a free illustrated copy of 
“How Banks Large and Small 
are Saving Money on Check En- 
dorsing.”” Mail it today. 


department checks and certifi- 
cates of deposits. All that is 
needed is an extra die—dies are 
quickly interchanged and cost 
but a few dollars. 


chine where your clerk can replace 


the needles. 


Just send us a 
sample of the 
perforation it 
makes. That’s 
all we need. 
We'll quote . 
you a liberal 
trade-in offer 
that will put 
an end to 
your perfor- 
ator troubles. 
Use the cou- 
pon below. 


ENDORSING » SIGNING 
CANCELLING MACHINES 


NEW YORK 


- SAN FRANCISCO. 


Est. 1910 
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Director Clutchbill dropped to the 
ground, circled once like a carrier 
pigeon, and dove through the bank 
door with John on his heels. 

As the door flew open, Willie Dexter, 
the teller, lowered a pair of pale blue 
eyes even with the counter top and 
raised one foot for a sudden clap on the 
burglar alarm. 

““Where’s that table?’ ordered Mr. 
Clutchbill, grabbing the counter ledge 
with both hands. 

“That’s twice this afternoon I’ve 
expected to get my lights put out!” 

““Where’s that table, Willie?” shouted 
Director Clutchbill in a voice hoarse 
with emotion. 

“You mean that yegg that came in 
here with a little table three minutes 
ago? I told him we hadn’t bought or 
ordered any table, and to get out. And 
he’s gone off.” 

Director Clutchbill staggered around 
and held himself up by two elbows 
hooked on the counter ledge. 

“Too late!” he swallowed with an 
awful expression. 

“I’m going to hunt for the antique 
feller,” shot out John, grabbing for the 
door. 

Mr. Clutchbill shook his goatee 
bravely, cleared his eye and with the 
swift, stiff-legged stride of a sand snipe 
followed John to the street. 

“‘Ain’t that the antique feller’s truck 
over there at the railway station?” cried 
John, pointing from the street curb. 

They hurried to the spot together. 

Mr. Clutchbill’s arrival at the truck 
was marked by an upreaching pair of 
long, bony arms. He wrenched loose 
the little battered table and without a 
word started with it in his arms for the 
bank. 

John darted a look around before 
leaving. He caught sight of the little 
antique dealer who was just coming 
out of thestation. Instantly he slipped 
over to him. 

“Hey, feller, we’ve come and got the 
table,” he said rapidly. ‘“‘Don’t tell 
who you sold it to.” John winked 
knowingly. “They might want it 
back!”’ 

The little antique man beamed into 
a smile. “Oh, no, no. That’s all 
right —you helped me.” 

When John made the bank again he 
saw a light in the directors’ room. In 
an instant he was down the corridor 
and standing in the doorway. 

Director Clutchbill was sitting on the 
floor with the table. The little drawer 
was pulled completely out. In Mr. 
Clutchbill’s hands was a bulky en- 
velope. 

“That’s where Monroe had ’em! 
And they’re all there.”’ yelped the old 
director, pointing to the recess back of 
the little drawer. 

“Then it was so!’ John’s eyes were 
still riveted on the envelope. 

“I knew it the minute Monroe’s wife 
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The strongest argument in favor of airplane trans- 


portation is speed,—likewise the popularity of Gilbert 


Check Paper lies in its safety. The chemical content of 


this modern safety bond virtually guarantees immunity 


from attack by criminals. The use of Gilbert Check 


Paper also adds individuality to a bank—makes those 


banks stand apart from their competitors. And it costs 


no more than ordinary check paper. 


Before placing your next order for checks write to us 
or ask your printer or lithographer for sample book 
containing specimen sheets in colors and weights of this 


‘*Safest of Safety Papers.”’ 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY, 
Menasha, Wis. 
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NE of the many surprising 
vistas in the largest single 
banking room in the world— 


tt UNION TRUSTa 


CLEVELAND 
Resources over $300,000,000 
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let on how upset Monroe was about the 
table. You write a letter right now to 
them executors out in Denver that 
their bonds are coming to ’em by air 
mail and if they ever get ’em to keep 
> em.”’ 

A few moments later John started to 
sit down to a typewriter beside the 
street window only to spring suddenly 
up as something went by on the street 
like a comet. A quick glance showed 
Monroe Dorset’s car fading in the dis- 
tance. Over by the station platform a 
little man stood beside a truck of 
furniture. He, too, was watching the 
vanishing apparition. 

“‘He must have told Monroe he sold 
it to a couple of fellers across the river,” 
grinned John. 


Bank Control With 
the Budget 


(Continued from page 10) 


group. The balance aside from the 
3 per cent reserve requirement could 
well be placed in commercial paper or 
time loans. The self-liquidating fea- 
ture of commercial paper is obviously 
an advantage, for maturities might be 
timed so that they would coincide 
with the maturities of large time de- 
posits. Furthermore commercial paper 
may be rediscounted at the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

The problem of converting Demand 
Deposits into earning assets is one 
demanding unusual care. In some 
banks the funds used by the Foreign, 
Time Sales and Personal Loan Divi- 
sions will be apportioned from this 
source. Cash, Exchanges for Clearing, 
checks in transit and deposits in other 
banks, including balances in the 
Federal Reserve Bank, must be bud- 
geted from here. The balance of funds 
may be applied to demand and time 
loan, commercial paper and accept- 
ances, and even securities. 


IN banks where the percentage of 

time and savings deposits is small in 
relation to total deposits, a larger pro- 
portion of the demand funds should be 
placed in paper eligible for discount, 
than in banks where time money is 
perhaps 25 per cent or 30 per cent of 
total deposits. The size of the indi- 
vidual accounts, the relation which 
each class of deposit bears to the total 
and the type of business which the 
bank handles, all have a very definite 
bearing on the division of the funds. 
For this reason it is impracticable to 
establish any rule of thumb —common 
sense and business sagacity must be 
the guiding factors. 

After the division of the funds has 
been established in this way we must 
analyze our result from the angle of 
primary and secondary reserves with 
which every banker is familiar. The 
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FORBES NATIONAL BANK 


RICHARD K. MELLON, PRESIDENT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Mosler has meant 


Safes and Safety 


Two of the Mosler DONSTEEL Vault Doors Installed in for more than 
Forbes National Bank. Richard K. Mellon, President, Pittsburgh, Pa. 75 Years 


MOSLER DONSTEEL VAULT DOORS are today protecting the vast resources of 


hundreds of leading banks throughout America and in several foreign countries. 


The ability of DONSTEEL—pure copper, specially treated—to successfully withstand 
attack by torch and drill has been definitely proved. 


Scientists pronounce it the most resistant metal ever devised. 


Donsteel is Sold Exclusively by 


The Mosler Safe Co. 


The Largest Builders of Vaults and Safes in the World 


FACTORIES HAMILTON, OHIO 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS DETROIT KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 

TOKYO, JAPAN LONDON, ENGLAND SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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WANT 


We all know that bargain golf clubs 


seldom break par. It is just that SS | 
way with ledger paper. 


It is the paper in your ledger sheets and records | 
that determines the satisfaction you get in per- 
manence, erasing endurance, strength, folding 
quality, ability to stand up under the strain. And 
it’s the rags in the paper and the way the paper 
is made that insure your safety. 


Your stationer has learned this many times. Give 
him a chance to put good paper into your work. 


DEFENDUM 
LEDGER 


A National Standard for Ledger Leaves 
and Worthwhile Records 


Over two thousand tons of good 
rag ledger paper every year 
Papermakers at Holyoke, Mass., for 76 years 
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primary reserve will consist of such 
items as Cash and Due from Banks, 
Exchanges for Clearing and Items in 
Transit. Secondary reserves will con- 
sist of items readily convertible into 
cash, such as quick call loans, com- 
mercial paper, bankers’ acceptances, 
Bonds of the U. S. Government and 
subdivisions, as well as certain prime 
bonds. 

From such an analysis alterations 
in our tentative program may be found 
essential. We may have provided for 
too much low-yielding primary or 
secondary reserves, or on the other 
hand we may have allowed for a larger 
volume of security holdings than cus- 
tomers’ demand for loans will permit. 

After the final set-up has been 
approved, it is now possible to create 
definite standards or budget allowances 
for each class of loan or investment. 
A comparison of the present operating 
position of the bank will indicate what 
items need correction in relation to the 
budget or standard of operations. 

Furthermore, we can look forward 
to a future period through our fore- 
casts of available funds and thus pre- 
pare for the changing conditions. 


“TAKE, for example,an instance of rela- 

tively high interest rates but with 
a tendency toward decline. Deposits 
for the moment may be seasonally low 
with prospects indicating clearly a 
larger volume in the near future. The 
obvious policy in such an instance is 
to make immediate commitments, in 
order to take advantage of the yield 
factor which must ultimately be con- 
sidered. The guide post indicating 
where and to what extent such com- 
mitments should be made will be found 
in our budget for standard operations 
which management has determined to 
be sound policy. 

In the preceding discussion the 
attempt has been made to point out 
some of the more important and direct 
advantages to be derived, but we have 
merely scratched the surface of possi- 
bilities of budgeting in all its rami- 
fications. 

While during the past few years 
much has been written and discussed 
concerning the application of budget- 
ing to industrial enterprise, there is a 
great paucity of material as it relates 
to banking. A real need exists for much 
study, thought and exchange of ideas 
in this latter direction. In making 
this statement there are two thoughts 
in mind; first, because of the financial 
gain to be derived by banking insti- 
tutions through the use of improved 
methods of budget procedure, and 
second, but of even greater importance, 
because of the obligation imposed upon 
banks to guide and advise the business 
community intelligently with respect 
to underlying economic changes and 
proper business methods. Only by 
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carefully operating its own business 
in a scientific manner, with proper 
attention to causes and results, can 
a bank hope to fulfill its obligation to 
the community it serves. A _ well 
rounded budget program will provide 
much of the needed perspective. Fur- 
thermore, to advise and encourage the 
proper use of budgets in industry, 
banks should experience from direct 
observation the benefits which are to 
be derived from such control. Rs 

It therefore behooves banking exec- 
utives not only to keep pace with in- 
dustry but also to be leaders in the 
adoption of new methods of scientific 
management of which budgeting is so 
integral a part. 


Why Instructors Rejoice 
By One of Them | 


HE Federal Reserve System is one 

of the hardest subjects in the 
course for the beginners in banking. 
Hence, perhaps it was not surprising 
when a student wrote this in a test: 
“The Federal Reserve System was im- 
proved by getting away from some of 
the McFadden Acts,” while another 
one said that the national banking 
system, prior to the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Act was “notorious for 
its rigidity.” 

However, the Gold Settlement Fund 
is responsible for the best in this sec- 
tion as follows: ‘““The Gold Settlement 
Fund is where the gold is accepted by 
the Federal Reserve Bank upon which 
certain per cent of the bank’s gold is 
kept by the Federal Reserve Bank on 
deposit and is given to other banks on 
request due to lack of gold.” 

The qualifications of the successful 
banker, the first item in the course, 
were thus interpreted by the students: 

“The principle need of a banker is 
stolidity.” 

“‘The banker should be able to under- 
stand every customer’s perdicument.” 

“The average person resents being 
sent from one window to another.” 

pleasant smile is necessacary.”’ 

“The banker should always regard 
the money of depositors as his own.” 

““A banker should be very polite and 
courteous, able to speak the English 
language clearly and correctly. Also 
he must know what is going on in the 
bank.” 

Here are a few sparklers about col- 
lateral: 

“The banker should see that the 
collateral is rightly affixed to the cus- 
tomer.” 

“He should consider the elastic 
qualities of the collateral and its value 
to other institutions in case of a run.” 

_“A bank should keep all assets and 
liabilities in a form of liquidation.” 

The bank examiners would probably 
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THE ORIGINAL ROTARY 


The Original— 
The Genuine— 


There are several night depositories 
on the market. But the fact that over 
800 banks have chosen and installed 
the Yeo Rotary—more than all other 
makes combined—proves_ conclu- 
sively the superiority of the Yeo. Its 
many exclusive features are protected 
by patents and copyrights that make 


it impossible for any other make to 
have them. 


The Yeo Rotary Night Depository is 
100% waterproof, burglar-proof, ban- 
dit-proof, mistake-proof. Its four 
models, varying in price, place it with- 
in reach of any bank, and it pays for 
itself in increased deposits and over- 
time work saved. Get in touch 
with us. 


We offer four types of Yeo Ro- 
tary Night Depositories: Peer- 
less II, Universal, De Luxe, and 
Victory. All provide complete 
service and protection, varying 
only in strength and price. 


Bank 


Vault 


Inspection Co. 


SAMUEL P. YEO, President 


5 South 18th Street, 


Chicago: 6 N. Michigan Blvd. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York: 175 Fifth Ave. 


BANK VAULT INSPECTION Co. 4-BCH 


5 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Check square for information desired.) 


(0 Please send complete information on the Yeo 
Rotary Night Depository. 


(1 Please quote on installation from attached plans. 
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Girls Exactly Alike 


Which Girl Will Turn Out 
Most in a Day's Time? 


ELECT two girls, alike mentally, with the same ambi- 

tion and operating similar posting machines. Give one 
Weston’s Machine Posting Ledger to work with all day 
and she will turn out more work than the girl using a 
cheaper, characterless posting sheet. 

The cost of the paper is nothing compared with wages 
and investment. Weston’s Machine Posting is made ex- 
pressly for mechanical accounting. Its perfect surface, its 
restful color, its firm body—all speed up work, improve its 
quality and make happier operators. The difference in 
costis trifling. Insist upon Weston’s Machine Posting 
Ledger. It promotes efficiency. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


A family of paper makers for nearly three-quarters of a century 
Leaders in Ledger Papers 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


NO PASTING TO DO ON 
The Automatic’”’ 


EASY SNAP 


COLLAPSIBLE STORAGE 
FILE BOXES 


‘“‘Worth Your Consideration” 


47 SIZES — LOWEST PRICES 
Sample on Request 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 
New Brighton, 30 Church St. 
Pa. New York City 


California distributor: BOTTOM 


Banco Corporation, Ltd., San Francisco 
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be surprised if they knew that their 
duties comprised that of seeing “that 
the bank does not pay out more than 
it takes in, that it does not make 
favorites, and that everything is done 
in a just and righteous way.” 

Certainly the bond men would 
register indignation if they were told 
that bonds were “something like stock, 
only you put your money in some- 
thing uncertain like bonds to build 
a building.” 

Accommodation paper was a bother 
to some students. Here are two defi- 
nitions: j 

“‘An accommodation note is a prom- 
misory not but at its expiration the 
person holding the not renews it of a 
certain length of time longer with 
possibly a higher fee of interest.” 

“An accommodation note is a note 
on the back of which another person 
signs but is not liable until after the 
expiration of the party accommo- 
dated.” 


HESE were the students’ ideas on 

legal tender: 

‘Legal tender is a very simple matter 
of giving one thing for another which 
has the same value.” 

“When a man has land and finds oil 
on it and you rush up at the last 
moment and offer him currency that 
is not legal tender he can make an 
option with another party and you 
will have to swear.” 

‘Legal tender is money that will not 
pay anything except duties on imports 
and interest on the public debt.” 

Here are some miscellaneous items: 

“Simple interest is the interest that 
is charged to the note and is not figured 
in with the note but is paid to the bank 
along with the monthly payment, but 
compound interest is used where the 
customer won’t pay and is figured at 6 
per cent for sixty days and on the basis 
of 360 days.” 

“The A. B. A. Universal Numerical 
System is the filing of the thing to be 
filed by number from one on.” 

“If there are no ear witnesses, the 
contract must be in writing.” 


The Broker and the 
Bank 


JF a customer gives a broker a stock 

certificate to cover margin calls, but 
does not endorse it, the broker pledges 
the unendorsed certificate with a bank, 
and then goes into bankruptcy, can the 
customer claim the stock from the 
bank? 

“We are of the opinion, that the 
bank has no right to compel the cus- 
tomer to transfer to it the legal title to 
the certificate,” says the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court in ruling in favor 
of the customer on this point. 
M. L. H. 
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The Dishonest “Vice” 


DEPOSITOR in a Texas bank 
asked the vice-president to buy 
bonds up to the amount of his deposit. 
“All right,” the vice-president 
agreed. ‘““The Ajax bank up at the 
state capital is our depositary, we'll 
buy the bonds from a broker, the 
broker’ll deliver them to the Ajax 
bank, they’ll charge us with the price, 
send us a receipt, hold the bonds in 
their vault till called for, we'll charge 
your account with the price of the 
bonds, and give you a written state- 
ment that we are holding them for you.” 
“Go ahead and fix it up that way as 
soon as you like,” the depositor told 
him. 

The vice-president arranged the 
matter as he had suggested, a new vice- 
president came in, felt the urgent need 
of current cash, and went to the Ajax 
bank and endeavored to arrange a 
loan by pledging the depositor’s bonds 
as collateral. 

“We can’t do that—those bonds 
belong to your bank, and they hold 
our receipt for them,” the Ajax bank 
objected. 

“T can easily get a release from the 
bank,” the new vice-president assured 
him. 

“Well, if you can, we’ll be glad to 
arrange the matter,” the Ajax bank 
agreed. 

At that time the Ajax bank did not 
know that there had been a change in 
the vice-presidency of the other bank, 
or that the would-be borrower occupied 
that position, and a few days later the 
Ajax bank received a letter asking it to 
deliver the bonds to the new vice- 
president, and this letter purported 
to be signed by the former vice- 
president who had arranged the origi- 
nal deal. 

“The receipt that you mailed us has 
been misplaced and this letter will 
serve to protect you against any 
further claim in any way,”’ the letter 
stated. 


the strength of this letter the 

new vice-president got the required 

loan from the Ajax bank, spent the 

money, and, when the depositor learned 

the truth, the vice-president confessed 

his fault and begged to be forgiven, as 
the old school-readers say. 

“I can fix it up, though, by crediting 
you with the money on our books, so 
you'll be in the same position that you 
were before you bought the bonds,” 
the vice-president suggested. 

“That’s satisfactory,” the depositor 
agreed, the vice-president entered the 
credit on the bank books and gave the 
depositor the usual deposit slip. 

Then the bank examiner ordered 
that the depositor’s credit be cancelled, 
the banking commissioner closed the 
bank, and the depositor claimed that 
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| THE PEOPLE WITH MONEY ARE THE PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 4 


In CLEVELAND . - - as elsewhere 


The banker knows, the merchant knows: Cleveland 
Fu Heights, Shaker Heights and the Lakewood section 


in Cleveland are synonyms for profitable markets. 


They have their counterparts in every city. In Boston—Back Bay; 
in Los Angeles—Beverly Hills; in Butte—the West Side. Here 
live the people who enjoy the best that life affords—who have 
the largest incomes—the finest homes—and who do the most 
traveling. 

When they are about to travel they need bank service most. 
And there is no better method of approach than by selling 
them A:B-A Cheques. Their very appearance is gratifying to 
people of taste—their insurance features appeal to those 
accustomed to manage property. 

The bank which provides its customers with A-B-A Cheques 
supports its reputation for quality, and puts into the hands of 


customers travel cheques that bear its own name. 


A:‘B-A CHEQUES 


Certified 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL 


CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


his deposit was a valid one, but the 
Texas courts ruled that the depositor’s 
claim was against the bank for a con- 
version of his bonds, and not as a 
regular depositor. 

._ “Upon the facts stated it is clear 
that the bonds became the property of 
the depositor and the original deposit 
made by him no longer existed as a 
deposit after his account was charged 
with the purchase price, but upon the 
pledge of the bonds by the vice- 
president the bank became liable to 
the depositor as for conversion. This 
is true whether the conversion by the 
vice-president was for his own personal 
benefit or not. The bank in either 


event is liable for his conduct in con- 
verting securities entrusted to it for 
safekeeping,” said the Court. 

“Yes, but I’m entitled to be paid 
out of the guaranty fund under the 
Bank Deposit Guaranty Law of the 
State of Texas,” the depositor argued, 
but the courts overruled this contention. 

“The Bank Deposit Guaranty Law 
intended to protect bona fide deposits 
of the members’ banks which are non- 
interest bearing and otherwise un- 
secured. It is in no wise intended to 
secure the payment of other unsecured 
debts of the member banks, whether 
they arise upon contract or tort,” 
said the Court on this point. — M. L. H. 
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School Savings—From the Start 


of a total of 450 enrolled in the Third 
Ward Schools of Long Island City, had 
deposited $1,747.45. Of this amount 
$160.45 had been withdrawn, leaving 
a credit to the pupils of $1,587. At the 
end of five years, almost half of 7,000 
pupils in Long Island City had become 
depositors in the savings bank, with a 
total balance of $20,558.31. In addi- 
tion to the twelve schools of long 
Island City, 146 schools in other cities 
of the United States, mostly in New 
York State and Pennsylvania, had 


(Continued from page 28) 


adopted the system, and the pupils’ 
deposits in these cities aggregated 
almost $100,000. 

The idea of school savings has gradu- 
ally spread throughout the land. For 
many years faulty methods of opera- 
tion prevented a rapid growth. One 
of the flaws was that interest on the 
deposits was not paid to the pupils but 
was used for paying the expenses of 
blank books, deposit slips, and other 
items. Children, even more than 
adults, need tangible evidence of the 
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results of their efforts. Subsequently, 
the system was changed so that the 
operating expenses were borne either 
by the depositary bank or jointly by 
it and the board of education. 

At the time of the World War and 
immediately after, when all thrift move- 
ments were at their height, school sav- 
ings plans received a strong impetus, 
until now some form of school savings 
is in operation in forty-six states, and 
deposits in each of eight states in the 
past fiscal year were in excess of one 
million dollars, while in State of New 
York and in Pennsylvania the 1928-29 
school savings deposits ran over four 
million dollars each, according to 
figures compiled by the Savings Bank 
Division of the American Bankers 
Association. 


MANY plans have been formulated 
for operating school banks, such as 
pass book plans, stamp plans, or 
machines of various types. For the 
successful working of any plan, three 
points must be considered: is the plan 
really educational; does it possess the 
human interest element for the child; 
and is the bank that is going to co- 
operate with the school ready and 
willing to give real co-operation in 
developing and promoting the idea? 
How essential this last point is may 
be seen by an experience in one dis- 
trict in Greater New York. In New 
York City school savings banks have 
been in operation for several years. 
When the board of education first 
undertook the plan, one of the banks 
that expressed its willingness to re- 
ceive the school savings deposits was 
the East New York Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. At first the bank took 
really no active part in building up 
school savings. The result was that 
after five years only three schools in 
the district which the bank served had 
established school savings, with only 
1,450 pupils saving, and a little over 
$4,000 on deposit. 

Then the bank entered upon a 
course of active co-operation, and 
developed a method for the proper 
handling of school savings. It started 
by calling on the district superintendent 
and getting his co-operation, then 
enlisting the interest of all the prin- 
cipals in schools in its neighborhood 
and presenting to them a definite plan 
for operating a school bank. 

Under this plan the first step is for 
the principal to appoint a teacher to 
act as school bank manager. To this 
teacher a representative from the 
bank explains the exact mechanics of 
the plan. A small group of pupils 
from the upper grades is selected by 
the bank’s representative and the 
school bank manager to be trained in 
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the various features of the work in 
connection with the operation of their 
school bank. 

After the teacher and the pupils are 
thoroughly trained in the plan, the 
school bank is opened to a few class- 
rooms. As the experience of the school 
bank manager and the assisting pupils 
grows, more classes are added until 
finally the whole school may be eligible 
to deposit in the school bank. 

Pupils deposit in multiples of a 
nickel in the school bank, and as soon 
as any pupil has $5 in the school 
account the amount is transferred to 
the savings bank and a regular interest 
bearing account is opened in the name 
of the child. The pupil continues to 
deposit small amounts in the school 
bank, transferring to the interest 
account in the big bank $5 units as 
they are accumulated. 

In the next five years after the East 
New York Savings Bank undertook 
active co-operation, the number of 
school banks in that district increased 
from three to forty-two, the number of 
pupils saving from 1,450 to over 
74,000, and the amount on deposit 
from about $4,000 to over one million 
dollars. Now the pupils in these 
particular schools are saving at the 
rate of over $300,000 a school year. 

Doubt of the efficacy of the whole 
plan of school savings is sometimes 
expressed on the grounds that so much 
emphasis upon thrift breeds miserliness 
inachild. Some teachers, particularly 
those in poorer districts where many of 
the pupils are from families of immi- 
grants, advance the objection that 
many of the pupils spring from a class 
and a race in which hoarding is second 
nature, and, far from needing any 
encouragement along that line, they 
should have instruction in spending. 

Such complaints arise from a mis- 
conception of the purpose of school 
savings plans. These plans aim to 
develop in a child a knowledge of 
money management and to foster 
saving for the purpose of a future 
benefit, or for a social good. How well 
the idea has seeped in may be seen 
from a few actual cases. 

One girl in the eighth grade wanted 
to attend high school, but the family 
had not figured on that and there was 
no money to let her continue in school. 
The girl, therefore, decided to try to 
save the money, herself, through the 
school savings. Since she had such a 
good purpose in view, the school prin- 
cipal and teachers were interested in 
helping her and gave her work in the 
teachers’ dining room. She also took 
a Saturday job. By Christmas she 
had saved over $20, and at the be- 
ginning of the winter term, still earning 
and still saving, she was able to enter 
high school. 

In one family, all the six children 
had savings in the school bank. The 


oldest boy was saving for music lessons, 
and when the family bought a new 
home, all of the children contributed 
their bit to it out of their school 
savings. 

There are many instances where the 
children’s enthusiasm for placing their 
small savings in the bank has induced 
the parents to bring out their hoardings 
from the family sugar bowl, or a stock- 
ing or other unsafe hiding place and to 
deposit them in a bank. 

From a banker’s point of view, there 
is little profit in handling these many 
small accounts. But in school savings, 
bankers are not looking for profit for 
the individual bank. The encourage- 
ment of school savings by a bank is its 


Fifty-five 


contribution to national welfare and 
social advancement. 

Aside from the moral effect upon the 
children and the possibilities for social 
improvement through thrift, a con- 
siderable contribution in concrete form 
is made to the national welfare when 
millions of dollars are collected through 
an accumulation of small accounts and 
put into circulation and to useful 
employment by the savings banks. 
Just how many millions it all comes to 
is told in the recent report of the 
Savings Bank Division of the American 
Bankers Association. According to 
that report for 1928-29, the number of 
schools having school savings is now 
15,597, an increase of 1,762 or 12.7 per 


A telephone 


for every six people 


TODAY there is a Bell tele- 
phone for every six people in the 
United States. This compares 
with one telephone for every nine 
people in 1920, one for every six- 
teen in 1910, and one for every 
ninety persons in 1900. 

The business of the Bell System 
has both stability and growth. 
The interests that it serves are as 
diversified and as widespread as 
the nation itself. The growth of 
the System is not only due to the 
growth in population, but to a 
constantly increasing growth of 
the telephone habit. 

In order to meet this growing 


demand, construction expendi- 
tures of the Bell System during 
the last five years have been more 
than $2,000,000,000, and it is 
estimated that similar expendi- 
tures during the next five years will 
be well in excess of this amount. 

The present assets of the 
System total more than four bil- 
lion dollars, only 25% of which 
is represented by funded debt. 
Because of its conservative capi- 
talization, net earnings are more 
than four times interest require-— 
ments. 

May we send you a copy of our 
booklet, ‘‘Bell Telephone Securities’’ ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CoO. Inc. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Let ONE 
Responsible 
Organization 
Build or 
Remodel 


YOUR BANK 


We Design, Construct 
and Equip Bank Buildings 
under a Single Contract and 
are solely responsible for 
every phase of the project 
in detail, and for its success- 
ful outcome as a whole. 

The Quality of the work 
and its Total Cost are 
Guaranteed in advance. 

Our method is thorough, 
speedy, satisfactory and eco- 
nomical. 

It is attested by the 
hundreds of banks we have 
served. 

Send for Portfolio of 
Photographs and Plans. 


Peoples Trust Company 
Wyomissing, Pa. 


Designed, Constructed and Equipped 
by 


HOGGSON 
BROTHERS 
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cent over the preceding year. The 
number of pupils now enrolled in school 
savings is over four million, and the 
deposits during the year reached 
$28,672,496.00, with net savings re- 
maining in the banks at the close of the 
school year of $10,539,928.46, a gain 
of 11.2 per cent. Adding this net 
amount for this past year to the 
savings of previous years made by the 
present pupils and still remaining in 
the banks, the total bank balances in 
school savings are in excess of fifty 
million dollars. That shows what 
saving the pennies can do! 


Impossible Arrangements 


(Continued from page 24) 


radically wrong with this arrangement, 
except the amount of work necessary 
to keep this house in order, and except, 
possibly, the mistake of contributing 
to the deception that the customer is 
getting a lower rate than he actually 
is paying. If the loaning officer quoted 
a rate of 5 per cent on loans in this 
case, he would add a lot of operating 
costs and realize a saving of 2 per cent 
on 20 per cent of the amount loaned, 
providing of course that the customer 
kept that amount on deposit. An 
operating official would quote a rate of 
5.40 per cent and forget the work and 
make more money for the bank. 

The next one we found was marked 
“no interest when borrowing.” That 
is a curious arrangement. It seems 
to offer nothing new except to indicate 
to the customer that he ought to trans- 
fer everything over the absolute mini- 
mum requirement to some bank where 
he will get interest. 

Then followed a real curiosity, “2 
per cent on excess of 20 per cent of line 
of credit.” Here we have in addition to 
all the other defects, an invitation to 
the customer to be in debt up to the 
line limit all of the time to get out even 
with the bank. That is, of course, 
providing that the theory that a loan 
rate predicated on the amount of the 
balance carried is a sound one, 

And so it goes, arrangement after 
arrangement, interfering with simpli- 
fication and morale and _ increasing 
the cost of operation. ; 


The Dissenting Stock- 
holders 


IF a bank attempts something that is 

beyond its charter powers, the courts 
will grant an injunction to restrain 
these acts. But suppose that the bank 
can show that these acts will be highly 
profitable and result in increased divi- 
dends for the very stockholders who 
are objecting. Will this make any 
difference? 

No. —M. L. H. 
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The Small Loan—Come 
to Stay 


(Continued from page 12) 


made for divers purposes. Home own- 
ers who find themselves short of their 
annual first mortgage interest pay- 
ments are most common borrowers. 
Others are insurance policyholders 
who have neglected to anticipate the 
year’s insurance premium. Teachers 
run short of cash during vacation 
periods, and sometimes require most of 
the following year to pay back what 
it was necessary for them to borrow. 
Loans to negroes are seldom desirable, 
and should be discouraged. The 
negro’s salary is not usually sufficient 
and the race is by nature improvident. 


THE borrowers appear to have no 

difficulty in obtaining suitable co- 
signers. These frequently are employ- 
ers, fellow workers, intimate friends, 
or relatives. Many of the cosigners 
are of excellent standing and are well 
able to make the loans themselves but 
apparently believe that the borrowers 
will have a greater sense of responsi- 
bility and be more inclined to pay a 
bank obligation. 

The service of a highly organized 
credit bureau is available in most cities, 
and through this source it is possible 
to obtain, at a nominal cost, informa- 
tion regarding all of an individual’s 
past credit experiences. Some banks 
get credit reports on both the prin- 
cipal and the cosigners, others on the 
principal only, while some never use 
credit reports at all because of the 
expense. The latter make their own 
investigations. One bank made in 
excess of a quarter of a million dollars 
in loans last year without a single loss, 
and reports that it makes its own in- 
vestigations with the belief that com- 
mercial credit investigations cost more 
than the loss rate, if the applications 
are acted upon with any intelligence. 
Where a credit bureau is not employed, 
the work of investigation, though 
reduced to a minimum, must produce 
sufficient information to judge the 
merits of the application. The em- 
ployer should be called, banking con- 
nections if any, and two or three 
former creditors. After the investi- 
gations are made, the one in charge of 
the department should go over the 
applications and select those worthy 
of consideration by the loan committee. 
It is needless waste of time to accept 
and consider applications that are 
manifestly unfit. 

The loan committee should be com- 
posed of junior officers of the bank, 
final approval of a loan requiring a 
majority. This committee meeting 
affords excellent credit experience for 
Junior officers, serving as a training 
school for future executive officers. 
In passing on loans, a hypercritical 


Chosen by Test 


After a year of tests by several floor scrubbing and cleaning devices, 
Finnell equipment was selected by officers of both bank and office building 
occupying the magnificent new 30 story Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Building. The reasons given were: 


It waxes 


“The Finnell electric scrubber is easy to operate and control, and is so 
simple that a novice quickly becomes expert in its handling. 


“The Finnell is of sturdy construction and that all its parts are readily 
accessible for maintenance, cleaning and replacement. 


“The Finnell equipment gives a uniformly clean floor, and it scrubs close 
to the walls without splashing the side walls. 


. \ “In the bank, the Finnell System has proved equally satisfactory for use 
of on marble, terrazzo, rubber tile, linoleum and wooden floors. 


“Figures available after a year’s use show that the Finnell System is saving 
money in labor, and is also giving much cleaner floors than could be obtained 
without the machines.” 


May we send one of our engineers to look over your floors and tell you 
whether or not a FINNELL will serve you and just which of the eight models 
it would be? The investigation will cost you nothing and obligate you in 
no way For full information address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1704 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It polishes It scrubs 


attitude should not be assumed. Give 
the little fellow achance. Unavoidable 
expenses, such as doctor bills, funeral 
expenses, special tax assessments, etc., 
play havoc with the best of men. 

A clear understanding with the 
borrower at the time a loan is made, 
with assurance that he will realize that 
his bank obligation is one he must meet 
before all others, will reduce delin- 
quencies and avoid much of the an- 
noyance that they cause. It is neces- 
sary for the borrower to realize that 
the bank is willing to help him, but 
expects in return full co-operation. 
Delinquencies should never be per- 
mitted. The average man or woman 


who borrows is honest, appreciates the 
help given, and will do his utmost to 
reciprocate by doing his part. If the 
borrower refuses to keep his part of the 
contract, the cosigners should be 
promptly informed so that they may 
protect their interests. If this does not 
bring results, the loan should be called 
without further delay. 

A personal loan division of the 
savings department may be installed 
with a negligible cost, and no increase 
of overhead. It will begin to show a 
profit at once and all of the details may 
be handled without addition to the 
regular savings personnel. No special 
equipment of any kind is required. 
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SYRA 


Protection 


F a bandit should attempt to hold 
up the Syracuse Trust Company 
of Syracuse, N. Y., he would be 

made helpless by Federal Gas, the most 
modern weapon. 


Bandits depend upon taking a bank by 
surprise. Hold-ups are usually accom- 
plished in less than a minute. Murder 
is a part of their stock in trade. To 
defeat the bandit it was necessary to 
develop an aggressive defense that would 
strike quicker than a gun could be fired. 
This and more has been accomplished by 
Federal Gas, a counter surprise, which 
makes the bandit helpless and unable to 
escape from the police. 


Write for our book “Protection Against 
Banditry and Crime.” 


185-4lst STREET 


FEDERAL GAS” 


AGAINST DAYLIGHT HOLpD-Ups 


A few of the advantages 
of this most modern 
weapon are: 

1 Effect is instantaneous— 

* the bandit cannot shoot. 
2 Absolutely harmless—the 
* effect lasts from 15minutes 
to a half hour 
3 No liability is incurred by 
* its use. 
4 Accidental discharge is 
* impossible. 
5 The installation enhances 
* the appearance of the in- 
terior of a bank. 


6 Reduces your insurance 
* rate. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, Inc. 


PittsBuRGH, Pa. 


W hen You Need Adding 
Machine Paper... 


Insist on Burroughs. It is produced under a special formula 
to give the best results over a long period of time. It is strong, 
smooth, tightly wound and free from dust and “paper lint”’. 
Order Burroughs Non-Lint Adding Machine Paper from the 
nearest Burroughs office or direct from factory. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, Detroit, Micu. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
Windsor, Ontario 
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The note and application forms are all 


that are necessary. 


On the basis of experience of other 
American banks, there is no good 
reason why the plan should not be in 
general use. Never before has a more 
constructive plan been devised. This 
profitable adjunct to the banking 
business has simply been overlooked 
in the past. Bankers who have stood 
back, and have waited for the reports 
of others, are rapidly falling into line 
and a veritable wave of new installa- 
tion is sweeping the country. 

Personal loan departments have 
come to stay and play an important 
part in banking, and in addition to its 
many other advantages, a real satis- 
faction is derived from the material 
help being given the community in 
aiding worthy citizens over temporary 


financial difficulties. 


Rural Banking—Ten 
Years After 


(Continued from page 17) 
has anything like the experience of 


the retail merchandising. 


What seems most likely is that there 
will be a division of business. In the 
average country town with two or 
more banks, John Citizen is dealing 
with the Farmers because Bill Brown, 
the president, is his close friend and 
adviser. However, if it were not for 
Bill Brown he would do his banking 
with George Smith over at the Citizens. 
If Brown sells out to a chain, a city 
institution with no personal interest 
in the local customers, and the Citizens 
can give him satisfactory service and 
still wants his account, why should not 
John take his business there? Why 
should he remain with an institution 
owned 500 miles away and with which 
he has no personal contact beyond 
appearing at the pay window? On the 
other hand the mills, the factories and 
the large cattle feeders will probably 
do business with the Farmers because 
they can get larger accommodations 
and they are less interested in the 
personal element. Hence we may see 
two kinds of banks—provided the 
chain system spreads—one for. the 
individual customer with a desire for 
acquaintance as a basis for his con- 
tinued patronage, one for impersonal 
transactions in which the acquaintance 


equation enters less. 


Anyhow, it 


seems likely that the next five years 
will determine the position of the chain 
or group bank. Most rural bankers 
expect to see the system have a 
thorough trial and its measure of 
usefulness come to a test in the near 


future. 


In the meantime the rural bank has 
learned modern ways and is prepared 


for chain competition. 


Even in the 


smaller communities, statements must 
accompany every loan; system has 
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taken the place of the easy-going book- 
keeping that frequently existed; in- 
sistence that loans be for essentials is a 
feature of accommodations. It is safe 
to say that the rural banker today 
knows more nearly the exact condition 
of his bank, and has a clearer compre- 
hension of just what is his borrowers’ 
worth than ever in banking history. 
He has made loans on low values and 
rarely is any difficulty today the result 
of anything that has happened in the 
past three or four years. The trouble, 
if any, dates back to earlier trans- 
actions which have cast their long 
shadow over rural finance. 

So the rural banks are greeting the 
new decade with sturdy courage and 
are operating on a system that has for 
its basis the greatest possible elimi- 
nation of chances. Not only is the 
bank growing up, but it is exhibiting 
that poise and consideration which 
should be characteristic of maturity. 
The profits of the heyday of the clos- 
ing years of the last decade are missing; 
in their place has come emphasis on 
stability, careful attention to liquidity 
-after that, dividends when they 
legitimately can be earned. 

Rural banks that have passed suc- 
cessfully through the past decade 
have endured every test of sound 
banking. They enter the coming ten 
years with confidence and should 
maintain a sure, though not spectacu- 
lar, progress. 


Pro and Con of the Chain 
Stores 


(Continued from page 19) 


with the bankers was the kind of con- 
tact and contained the kind of discus- 
sion that would be very advantageous 
to all concerned. He stated in no un- 
certain terms that his company did not 
expect its banks to handle its busi- 
ness for nothing, and that he was al- 
ways willing to correct or improve his 
accounts so that an efficiently run 
bank could make a satisfactory profit. 
He thought that it was quite possible 
that some operating expenses should 
be absorbed just as they are by any 
merchandising business where certain 
goods are handled at a loss. In dis- 
cussing banking relationships, he said 
no common yardstick could be applied, 
as the cost and conditions of operations 
varied too greatly. It is certainly to 
the interest of the chain stores, he 
said, as well as any other types of busi- 
ness, to be fair, but he felt that at the 
present time too much propaganda is 
being distributed against the chain 
stores. In his opinion the recent crash 
in the stock market will make compe- 
tition even keener. It will mean the 
survival of the fittest, as it will no 
longer be possible to operate on capital 
supplied through the sale of stocks. 
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Locks 


Throughout 


The selection of Sargent & Greenleaf Time, 
Combination and Secret Key Changing 
Sealed Key Safe Deposit Locks assures 
absolute protection for the funds and 
valuables of the customers of the First 
Mechanics National Bank. 


Sargent & Greenleaf Inc. 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Another high official of one of the 
companies which has stores in almost 
every town in our territory ventured 
the opinion that bankers have an edu- 
cational problem, as well as have the 
operators of the chain store organiza- 
tions. He did not feel that a uniform 
method of conducting his accounts 
could be maintained, and felt that his 
company had always been willing to 
discuss conditions with its banks. He 
preferred to have such controversies 
settled by his local managers to im- 
prove the understanding and relation- 
ship with the banks, and place them 
on a more solid foundation than if the 
home office handled the entire nego- 


tiations. He stated further that it is 
of primary importance that banks be 
urged to analyze their costs carefully 
in order to talk intelligently regarding 
the profit or loss on the accounts. 

An officer of another large company 
said that his experience with banks in- 
dicated that their operating costs 
varied tremendously throughout the 
country, and that the replies to the 
questionnaires confirmed his belief that 
many banks did not analyze their busi- 


‘ness carefully. He stated that one 


country bank requested an increase in 
the balance of his account with it, and 
in the letter, the bank admitted that 
it had not analyzed costs but was 
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DETROIT TIMES BUILDING 


Equipped with VICTORIA VENETIAN BLINDS 


By THE BOSTWICK-GOODELL CO. 


Norwalk, Ohio 


Almost Ready 


Ars a year of experimental develop- 
ment in materials and processes, the 
new improved Amestyle Envelope is 
almost ready. Never before has there 
been such a convenient, secure, fine-ap- 
pearing and economical envelope for the 
registered mailings of Banks, Bankers, 
Trust Companies, etc. A limited number 
of samples will be available in a few 
weeks. Send your request now, so that we 
can reserve a few for you. No charge. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE Co. 
55 SUDBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. @ 


No False Alarms 
With Padua Protection 


The Padua Hold-Up Alarm System is 
on the job every minute—always de- 
The and the gun man know 

The one s Padua—the other fears 
it y? stays away. Let us show you how 
Padua will improve your present system. 


Lift of foot sets off alarm. Me fates alarm via the mop. 


PADUA Hold-Up Alarm Corporation 


42 Seneca Street Cohoes, N. Y. 


Adding Machine 
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that are— 


Well Made 


Of only the highest grade 
materials and under the 
most exacting require- 
ments. 


Durable 


Stand up under all the 
hard usage that you give 
them day after day. 


Satisfactory 


Register clear impres- 
sions that remain perma- 
nently neat and legible. 


May be ordered from the local 
Burroughs office or by 
writing to 
BURROUGHS ADDING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Out. 
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basing its request for additional funds 
on figures obtained from a nearby city 
bank. He, too, resented the propa- 
ganda and agitation against his type 
of company that has arisen in certain 
localities. 

It might be interesting to know that 
these national organizations are very 
sensitive over their community obli- 
gations and relationships. Large sums 
of money are to be expended for the 
purpose of creating good will in the 
various communities. The companies 
are endeavoring to arrive at a fair 
amount of their profits which should 
be donated to local charities. Store 
managers are urged to do their part in 
the community in chambers of com- 
merce and service clubs. One operator 
stated that something over 500 out of 
1,500 managers had been presidents of 
community organizations during the 
past two or three years. 

I wonder if this does not indicate 
that these organizations realize their 
obligations to the communities in 
which they operate? Should they not 
be encouraged to take a greater part in 
our affairs to the end that a better un- 
derstanding and a better spirit of “‘live 
and let live’ may result? 


[It is almost the unanimous opinion 

that a saving of from 10 to 15 percent 
to the purchaser had been effected by 
this new method of distribution, and 
that this money was available for com- 
munity enterprise and bank deposits. 
All companies represented were anx- 
ious to be fair and to encourage in 
every way the support of the bankers 
and invite their friendship. They all 
felt that the good will of the commu- 
nity and the bankers themselves is a 
most important factor in their success. 

All of the above comments and sug- 
gestions were made in the friendliest 
manner with the idea of bringing out 
the other fellow’s viewpoint, and with 
the purpose of leading to a better un- 
derstanding between chain stores and 
banks. The discussion should be re- 
garded as an effort towards helpfulness 
and better co-operation. 

The entire discussion emphasized the 
necessity for more education among 
the bankers as well as the chain store 
operators. I felt that reasonable de- 
mands based on actual figures would 
receive close attention and adjustment. 
If our brother bankers have gone to 
these organizations with all kinds of 
complaints founded on other fellows’ 
figures and guesswork, it is little 
wonder that we have not received the 
remedies that we have looked for. 

Therefore, as the present year pro- 
gresses, why not first make a resolution 
to know what we are talking about 
and then present our claims to these 
national organizations, as well as 
other types of customers, that are 
using the bank as a service station’ 
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First Aid for Bank 
Beginners 


(Continued from page 15) 


necessary to go on with it, for their 
regular work thereafter will develop 
machine facility.” 

One gathered that the Carlson 
course was of a truly “laboratory” 
nature, with a minimum of reciting 
and a maximum of doing—in a way 
not without reminders of the famous 
educational method of Mr. Squeers of 
Dotheboys Hall. It will be recalled 
that when Mr. Squeers, in showing off 
the class in spelling, learned that the 
first boy called was out cleaning the 
back parlor window, he indulged in 
this bit of sound philosophizing: 

‘‘We go upon the practical mode of 
teaching, Nickleby; the regular edu- 
cational system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb 
active, to make bright, to scour. W-i-n, 
win, d-e-r, der, winder, a casement. 
When the boy knows this out of a 
book, he goes and does it.” 

So, too, the second boy called on, 
who was out weeding the garden, was 
thereby learning that ‘“‘bottinney” 
was a knowledge of plants. 

“I keep a record of the work of each 
member,” Mr. Carlson continued, 
“and from time to time make reports 
to the chief clerk covering both prog- 
ress and failings. Working with these 
young people week after week gives 
one a good line on their respective 
abilities, and their achievements indi- 
cate to some extent their promise for 
future usefulness in the bank.” 

And what does the chief clerk do 
with the reports so made to him? 
George G. Schneidler, who is chief 
clerk at the First, answered. 

“The reports keep me informed of 
what these beginners can do and help 
in making assignments to the other 
departments. Also they enable me to 
let these incipient or potential bankers 
know that I’m interested in their 
efforts and their problems. I don’t 
believe in cautioning some one who 
has an occasional error rating and not 
speaking a good word to some one 
else whose showing deserves praise or 
encouragement. We try not to have 
the negative point of view, but rather 
to look for the good things. 

In the class at the Northwestern, 
new this year and conducted by 
Leonard P. Gisvold, manager of the 
bank’s proof department, there are 
about thirty members, six of them 
girls. This class draws from other 
departments besides the messenger- 
page service, and there are several 
members from the Minnesota Loan 
and Trust Company, affiliated with 
the Northwestern, and from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. Students “‘grad- 
uate’’ from the course into in- and out- 
clearings, country collections, transit 
and bookkeeping departments, in some 
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such order. This, too, is a straight 
laboratory course in the use of ma- 
chines, some work being given on the 
calculating machines as well as on 
devices already mentioned. Each 
instructor develops his own course. 

A knowledge of arithmetic is still a 
necessity for the bank clerk, according 
to Mr. Gisvold; there must be a brain 
behind the machine. Schools must 
continue to teach arithmetic and 
pupils to learn it. The robot won’t do 
as device operator, as bookkeeper or 
teller. ‘‘Machine operators,” he said, 
“must know the fundamental arith- 
metical operations, must know what 
the machine is doing. A machine 


can’t think for one. Besides, there is 
a good deal of hand-figuring done in a 
bank, as in quick work on morning 
clearings and in many instances where 
columns are short.” 

The Minneapolis Chapter of the 
Institute is occupying spacious quar- 
ters in the Baker Arcade, a new down- 
town office building, with three lecture 
rooms in which all its regular “A. I. 
B.” courses are given. The Chapter 
has a full-time secretary in Floyd 
Larson, a former president. Its regu- 
lar courses enroll about 600 at this 
writing, late in 1929, with likelihood 
of 900 within the next half year. All 
courses are taught by specialists. 
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Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine 
posts, proves and journalizes in one operation. 


In posting customers’ ledgers and statements, 
it automatically adds deposits, subtracts 
checks and extends new balances with every 
posting. Automatically accumulates separate 
totals of all checks, deposits and new balances. 


Guaranty Taust Company It proves as soon as ledgers are posted, that 

all items have been posted correctly—none 
omitted nor posted twice—and that checks have been posted as 
checks and deposits as deposits. 


It journalizes automatically, using a wide sheet that shows the 
complete detail of every transaction with the old and new balance 
on every active account. This journal is a record of items 
actually posted and not of items that should have been posted. 


Any ledger account may be completely reconstructed from . 
this record. 


Ask the nearest Burroughs office to show you this complete 
bank bookkeeping machine with its many new features. 
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for 
Operators 


Comfortable and durable, this new Burroughs 
product promotes efficiency and reduces fatigue 
in office work. It assures a posture that results in 
increased alertness and vigor. Because of the 
lessened physical and mental strain, the operator’s 
volume of work is noticeably greater. Ideal for use 
with Adding, Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing 
Machines and Typewriters. For more information 
call the local Burroughs office, or write to: 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ontario 
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Why Don’t Customers 
Tell Us? 


(Continued from page 30) 


way. Rotten way, I call it, to treat a 
good customer.” 

“Mr. Rosky,” I asked, “‘did you 
ever work in a bank cage?” 

“No. Why?” 

“Everyone ought totry it some time,” 
I said. “Great training for the nerves 
and the temper. Thousands of dollars 
going through your hands at lightning 
speed every hour. Always a chance 
to count wrong, to let bills stick to- 
gether. Have to watch for counter- 
feits. Have to watch for forgeries, for 
stop-payments, for endorsements, for 
a hundred and one things. Always an 
impatient line waiting at the cage, a 
thousand faces to try to remember, 
a hundred chances to make a serious 
mistake. Speed, tension, all day long.” 

I paused. Rosky’s anger was cooling. 

“The best dispositions, the smooth- 
est manners, find it hard to survive the 
noon-time tension of a teller’s cage, 
Mr. Rosky.” 

suppose so.” 

“If a teller just sticks to his job and 
does it well, isn’t he serving you best?” 

“That’s right. If it’s visiting I want, 
I guess I’ a call on one of you officers 
next time.” 

I refused to parry this thrust of sar- 
casm, content that Rosky, who really 
was a valuable customer, had been set 
right again. 

Jacobson, a touchy fellow something 
like Rosky, flashed across my mind. 

He was on our books as partner in a 
small retail business. Just an ordinary 
account and even split between us and 
another bank. 

One day he asked for a $30,000 
personal loan, a request so apparently 
preposterous that the junior officer who 
handled it turned it down flat in terms 
that indicated doubt as to Jacobson’s 
sanity. 


NEAT thing I heard was that the 
account had been switched over 
entirely to the other bank and the 
$30,000 loan had been granted at once. 
A friend of mine there told me. 
Jacobson, it seems, was a very wealthy 
man, sole owner of a mining business 
rated over a million. He was good for 
many times $30,000. Just by chance, 
someone at the other bank knew the 
full facts. 

But, he never scheduled his personal 
assets in his report to us. 

Result: a turn-down that lost us one 
of our best potential customers and 
reflected very badly on our judgment. 

And so it goes. If the customer has 
a reason to ask: ‘‘Why doesn’t my 
banker tell me?’”’ Hasn’t a banker a 
right to reply, ‘““Why doesn’t my cus- 
tomer tell me?” 
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